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Book III. 

CHAPTER XIV. “INFORMATION RECEIVED.” 

Wuen George Dallas knew that his meet- 
ing with Clare Carruthers was imminent, he 
told his uncle one of the two circumstances 
of his life which he had hitherto concealed 
from him. As George expected, Mr. Felton 
received the communication with some serious- 
ness. “A little while ago, George,” he said, 
“this might have upset the new and good 
understanding happily established between Mr. 
Carruthers and yourself, but I am in hopes it 


will not do so now. I think the old gentleman’s | 
nature is fine and forgiving, when one gets | 


beneath the crust, and I am not afraid now. 
Tie chance of seeing the young lady, not in his 
presence, for the first time—that would have 
been awkward and dangerous indeed—is most 
fortunate. You must make your peace with 
her in the first instance.” 

Enough of the old habit of trick and ex- 
pedient still adhered to George, in his im- 
proved moral condition, to induce him to 
entertain a passing thought that perhaps the 
necessity for Mr. Carruthers knowing he had 
had any previous acquaintance with Clare 
might never arise: if she did not see that he 
must be told, George need not feel himself 
bound to tell him. But he rejected the im- 
pulse after a very little while, and was ashamed 
of it. When, therefore, Mr. Felton had left 
George alone at Sir Thomas Boldero’s house, 
he had done so with intention, and without any 

urpose of returning. 
«Meet me at my rooms afterwards,” he had 
said to George. “And tell Miss Carriathers I 
will take leave to call on her at Mrs. Stanhope’s 
this afternoon.” George agreed, premising 
that he must look in at The Mercury office first, 
but would then be at his uncle’s service. Left 
alone, he had applied himself, in a condition of 
extreme mental discomposure, to thinking of 
what he should say to Clare, and how he should 
say it. He had almost arranged a satisfactory 
oy ramme before she came ; after—well, after, 

e did not speak, or look in the least like what 
he had intended, and if any one had asked him 


for an account of their interview (which no one 
did, it was destined to be utterly forgotten and 
overwhelmed in the tideof events), he would have 
been quite incapable of satisfying the demand. 

The interview lasted long, and when, at its 
close, George Dallas put Carruthers into 
her cousin’s carriage, her face was closely 
veiled, and the little hand which lingered in 
his had not yet done trembling. As he stood 
on the door-step and watched the carriage out 
of sight, the young man’s face was pale and 
agitated, but full of deep and sacred happiness 
too. An expression of resolve and hope, of 
courage and power, was upon his features, such 
as .they had never before worn. Had he re- 
called the resolution he had taken for the time 
when Clare Carruthers should know Paul Ward 
as George Dallas, and had he renewed it, with 
fresh heart and energy, not unaided now by 
circumstances, not frowned upon by fate, no 
longer friendless? However that may have 
been, he carried a humbled and grateful heart 
with him, and felt himself a widely different 
man as he entered the dingy precincts of The 
Mercury office, to what he had been the last 
time he had crossed that threshold. 
| Mr. Cunningham was “in,” and not only 
‘could see George, but was particularly anxious 
| to see him. 

' “T was just writing to you, old fellow,” he 
said, leaving off shaking hands with George, and 
_ beginning to tear up a brief and scrawly manu- 
| script on flimsy which lay before him. “ You 
have come in time to save me trouble and four- 
pence sterling.” 

“ Anything about the business I wrote to you 
about ?” asked George. 

“ Just that, sir. Of course I attended to it 
at once, and put Tatlow on to it on your account. 
They’re said to be cautious chaps, the detectives, 
and of course it wouldn’t pay for them to be 
said to be anything else; but I’m hanged if I 
ever believed it before. You may talk of depth, 
but Tatlow’s unfathomable. Has the job from 
you, sir, per medium of your humble servant, 
and flatly declines to report progress to me; 
goes in for doing business only with the prin- 
cipal, and when he comes to me not a word can I 
get out of him, except that he must know the ad- 
dress of a certain individual named Paul Ward.” 

* Paul Ward!” exclaimed George. 

“Yes, Paul Ward! Great fun, isn’t it, 








George? And I really could not resist the 
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joke of quizzing the detective a little bit. I 
was immensely tickled at the idea of your 
employing the man, and his looking after 
you. So I told him I knew Mr. Dallas was 
acquainted with a gentleman of that-name, and 
could give him all the information he required.” 

George could not laugh, but he tried to smile. 
Nothing could lend the subject of his uncle’s 
suspense and anxiety even a collaterally amusing 
effect for him, and this statement puzzled him. 

“ What on earth can I have to do with the 
matter?” he said. “The man must be travel- 
ling very far indeed out of the right tracks. No 
one in the world, as it is pretty plain, can be 
more ignorant of Felton’s affairs than I am. 
He must be on a totally wrong scent ; and if 
he has blundered in this way, it is only waste of 
time and money to employ him.” 

“Well,” said Cunningham, a little disap- 
pointed that George did not enjoy the keen- 
ness of the capital joke as much as he did, 
“you must settle all that with him yourself, and 
find out from him, if you can—and, by Jove, I 
doubt it—how Paul Ward has got mixed up in 
your cousin’s affairs (if he has got mixed up in 
them—and, mind, I don’t feel sure even of that 
—he certainly did not say so) without your 
being a party to the transaction. I just gave 
Tatlow your address in Piccadilly, and told him 
you'd be there in a day or two.” 

“What did he say?” asked George, whose 
sense of mystification was increasing. 

“Said he should call every day until you 
arrived,—no doubt he has been there to-day, 
or you'll find him there when you get home,— 
and disappeared, having got all the information 
I chose to give him, but not what he wanted ; 
which is, I take it, the correct thing to do to a 
detective who observes the laws of diseretion 
too absolutely.” 

Cunningham was laughing his jolly laugh, 
and George was wondering what Tatlow meant, 
when the entrance of a third individual on office 
business interrupted the friends’ talk. George 
took leave, and went down-stairs. Arrived 
at the door, he stopped, ran up the first 
flight of dirty stairs again, and turned into a 
small room, dimly lighted by a dirty skylight, 
to the right of the first landing. In this sanc- 
tuary, strong smelling of dust, size, and printer’s 
ink, lay files, Sonal and unbound, of The 
Mercury. A heavy volume was open on the 
clumsy thick-legged table which filled up the 
centre of the room. It contained the files of the 
newspaper for the first half of the current year. 

“ Let me see,” said George, “she was not 
quite sure about the 22nd; but it must have 
been about that date.” 

Then he turned the leaves, and scanned the 
columns of advertisements, until he found in 
one the warning which Clare Carruthers had 
sent to Paul Ward. His eyes filled with tears 
as he read it. He called up one of the office 
people, and had a copy of the paper of that 
date looked for, out of which he veg | cut 
the advertisement, and consigned it to the keep- 


ing of the pocket-book which he always carried 





about him. He placed the little slip of printed 
paper in the same compartment in which Clare 

arruthers’s unconscious gift had so long lain 
hidden. As George threw open the doors of 
the hansom in which he had been driven from 
The Mercury office to Piccadilly, Jim Swain 
came to the wheel, and, touching his tousled 
head, asked if he might speak to him. 

“Certainly,” said George, getting out ; “any 
message from Mr. Routh ?” 

“No, sir,” said Jim, “it’s not; it’s some- 
thing very partic’lar, as I as ’ad to say to you 
— ong time. It ain’t rightly about myself— 
an ” 

“ Never mind, Jim; you can tell me all about 
it in the house,” said George, cheerily. ‘‘ Come 
along.” He opened the door with his key, and 
let himself and Jim into the hall. But there 
Mr. Felton met him, his face grave and care- 
worn, and, as George saw in a minute, with 
some additional lines of trouble in it. 

“T’m so glad you have come, George. I 
found letters here when I got back.” 

* Letters from New York ?” 

— 

George left Jim standing on the mat, going 
with his uncle into the room he had just left. 

Mr. James Swain, who was accustomed to 
pass a good deal of his life in waiting about on 
steps, in passages, at horses’ heads, and occa- 
sionally in kitchens, and to whom the comfort- 
able hall of the house in Piccadilly presented 
itself as an agreeable temporary abode, con- 
sidered it advisable to sit down and attend the , 
leisure of Mr. Dallas. He had been for some 
minutes engaged, partly in thinking what he 
should say to Mr. as, Saree the 
squares in the tiles which floored the hall, hear- 
ing all the while a subdued sound of voices 
from the adjoining room, when a strange sort of 
cry reached his ears. He started up, and listened 
intently. The cry was not repeated; but ina 
few moments Mr. Felton came into the hall, 
looking frightened, and called loudly down the 
lower staircase for assistance. ‘Two servants, a 
man and a woman, came quickly, and in the 
mean time Jim looked in at the open door. In 
another minute they were all in the dining-room 
in a confused group, gathered round an arm- 
chair, in which was lying the insensible, death- 
like figure of George Dallas, his collar and neck- 
tie torn off, his waisteoat open, several letters 
on the table before him, and a card on the floor 
at his feet. 

It was a very complete and dead swoon, and 
there was no explanation of it; none to be 
given to the servants, at least. Jim Swain did 
not touch George—he only looked on; and as, 
at the suggestion of the woman, they opened the 
window, and pushed the chair on which George 
was lying within the current of air, he picked 
up the card, over which one of the castors~had 
passed. It was asmall photographic portrait. 
The boy looked at it, and recognised, with sur- 
prise, that it was the likeness of Mr. Deane— 
that it was a fac-simile of a portrait he had 
looked at and handled a very little while ago. 
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He put it down upon the table, and made to 
Mr. Felton the business-like suggestion that a 
doctor had better be sent for, and he had better 
be sent to fetch him, which was immediately 
acceded to. 

When Jim returned, bringing with him a 
general practitioner, he was told that Mr. Dallas 
had “ come to,” but was “ uncommon weak and 
confused, and crying like a child when he wasn’t 
shivering,” so that Jim felt his chances of an 
interview were small indeed. 

“T can’t see him, of course, and I wanted to, 
most partic’lar. He brought me im, hisself.” 

* Yes, yes, I know,” said the male domestic, 
with importance ; “but you can’t see him, and 
there’s no good in your waiting about here. 
Look oad at eleven to-morrow, and I'll see 
what can be done for you.” 

Jim had nothing for it but to go disconso- 
lately away. So he went. 


While George Dallas and Clare Carruthers 
were talking together at Sir Thomas Boldero’s 
house in Chesham-place, while the hours—never 
to be forgotten by either—were passing over 
them, the same hours were witnessing an inter- 
view not less momentous for Harriet Routh and 
her beautiful foe. 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge was ready to re- 
ceive her visitor; and as her coquetry and vanity 
were omnivorous, much as she os ised women, 
and sincerely as she enjoyed the knowledge of 
her power to make most of them envious 
and miserable, she had dressed herself very 
carefully. She was just a little bored by her 

resent mode of existence. Routh could not 
e much with her; and though she had brought 
herself to believe that she really did feel an 
absorbing passion for him, somehow or other 
it left a good deal of her thoughts and her 
time unabsorbed, and she did not exactly 
know how to dispose of either. The romance 
of this kind of incognito life was all very well 
in its way, which was a pleasant way, and as far 
as it went, which certainly was very far, but not 
quite far enough. And she did get horridly 
bored, there was no denying it. When Routh’s 
daily letter had been read—for she exacted that 
of him, of him who hated letter-writing, and 
whose hard actuality of nature needed all the 
incitement of her beauty, her coquetry, and her 
artfulness to rouse him to sentiment and give 
his language the eloquence of love—she had 
nothing but novels to fall back upon, and 
the vague prospect of a apron note 
or two, or trying on a new dress, or thinking 
what theatre she would go to, or what direc- 
tion her afternoon drive should take. She 
was glad of the chance of seeing a new face, 
though it was only a woman’s; and then the 
reason for receiving her was so sound, it was 
impossible Routh could object. Indeed, she 
could not see the force of his ——- to her 
going out more, and seeing people in general ; 
it could not matter now, and would sound 
better hereafter than this hidden residence in 
London ; however, it could not last long, and 





it was very romantic, very. She had not had 
much chance in all her previous prosperous life of 
playing at romance, and she liked it; she would 
not like it, if it continued to mean boredom, much 
longer, but there was no danger of that. 

No. 4, Hollington-square, was one of those 
London houses which every one knows, fur- 
nished for people who take houses for the sea- 
son, prettily, finally, sparingly, a house which 
tenants with money and taste could make very 
striking and attractive, which tenants without 
money and without taste would find very toler- 
able in its original condition. Mrs. P. Ireton 
Bembridge possessed both, and as she made it 
arule to have every advantage procurable by 
the use of either, the drawing-room in which 
she awaited the coming of her visitor was as 

retty and coquettish a room as could easily 
ion been A eo Bese ms chosen a my 
costume, and an e ecoming attitude ; an 
she looked beautiful indeed, in her rich morning 
dress of black silk, faced with rose-colow 
satin and costly lace. The masses of her dark 
hair were coiled smoothly round her head, her 
white arms were without a jewel to turn the eye 
from their shapely beauty. She glanced at one of 
the many mirrors in the room as the page an- 
nounced “a lady,” and felt perfectly satisfied. 

The room was long and narrow, though not 
large ; and as Harriet walked from the door to 
the hearth-rug on which Mrs. P. Ireton Bem- 
bridge stood, having gracefully risen in an atti- 
tude especially intended for her visitor’s admi- 
ration, that lady had time to observe her ap- 
pearance, and to experience a certain vague 
sense of discomfort not altogether unlike alarm. 
She saw a face which she remembered, but with 
which she could not connect any distinct recol- 
lection; a pale, fair, determined face with 
smooth light-brown hair framing a broad, low 
brow, with keen piercing blue eyes, which 
looked steadily at her, and never dropped 
their fine fringed lids, blue eyes in which power, 
will, and knowledge dwelt, as the shallow- 
souled woman they looked at, and through, felt, 
but did not understand. A face, so fixed in its 
expression of irremediable woe, a face so lost 
with all its self-possession, so full of despair, 
with all its mi Ee of will, that a duller intel- 
lect than that of a meagre-brained woman must 
have recognised a story in it such as happil 
few human beings have to tell or to conceal. 
Harriet did not speak, or make any sign of salu- 
tation; but when she had quite reached her, 
Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge recovered herself, 
and said, with all her accustomed grace : 

“T am so much obliged to you for calling. 
Pray take a seat. I think I know to what I am 
indebted for the pleasure of your visit ;” and 
then she sank gracefully back into her low chair, 
and smiled her very best smile. The very best 
of those suited to the feminine capacity, of 
course. Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge had quite a 
different set of smiles for men. 

“T am quite sure you do not,” said Harriet, 
in a low firm voice, and without availing herself 
of the invitation to be seated. “I am quite 
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sure you have no notion of my business here. 
You know it; it is important, but brief.” 

“‘ Madam,” said the other, sitting upright, 
and turning slightly pale. Harriet extended 
3 hand with a gesture habitual to her, and 
said : 

“Stay. You must hear me for agg own sake. 
You will do well to hear me quie y and to give 
me your very best attention. If I do not make 
the impression on you which I desire and intend 
to make, there is one other person beside myself 
who will suffer by my failure, and that person is 

She dropped her hand and drew her breath. 
Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge looked at her with 
frightened distended eyes, speechless. 

“You think I have come on a false pretext, 
and I have done so, to a certain extent. You lost 
an article of ornament or dress at Homburg ?” 

“T did—a locket,” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bem- 
bridge, a little relieved, and glancing uncon- 
sciously towards her silver purse, which was at 
hand, and through whose meshes gold shone. 

“TI know, but I have not brought you your 
locket. You lost something else at Homburg, 
and [ have brought it, to prove that you had 
better hear me, and that you must.” And then 
Harriet laid upon the table, near by the side of 
the silver purse, a crushed and faded flower, 
whose rich luscious blossom had been of the 
deepest crimson in the time of its bloom, when 
it had nestled against a woman’s silken hair. 

“What is it? What do you mean? Good 
God, who are you ?” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bem- 
bridge, shrinking back as Harriet made the one 
step necessary to enable her to reach the table. 

“T am Stewart Routh’s wife,” she replied, 
slowly, and without changing her tone, or re- 
leasing the other woman from her steady gaze. 

This time Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge sprang 
to her feet, with a face as white as death. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said Harriet, with 
the faintest glimmer of a contemptuous smile, 
which was the last expression having relation 
to Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, personally, that 
showed itself in her face, until the end. “I did 
not come here to inspire you with any fear of 
me; I did not come here on your account at all, 
or on mine; but for another motive.” 

“What, what is it?” said her hearer, ner- 
vously reseating herself. 

“ My husband’s safety,” said Harriet ; and as 
she spoke the words, Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge 
felt that an illusion was rolled away from her 
for ever. He belonged to this pale stern woman, 
whose unsparing eyes were fixed upon her, 
whose unfallexing voice had not a tone of doubt 
or weakness in it. In every line of her coun- 
tenance was the assertion of her right, against 
which the other felt powerless, and in whose pre- 
sence her self-confidence was utterly subdued. 

Calm and still, Harriet Routh stood before 
her, her head bent forward, her hands clasped 
and — steadily against her waist. 

“| have no time to lose,” she said, ‘‘ and the 
briefest explanation will, in this case, be the 


best. When that flower fell from your hair 





over the balcony at the Kursaal at Homburg, it 
fell at my feet. I was on the terrace beneath. 
If once, during the time you and he stood 
there, my husband had looked away from you 
and over the rail, he would have seen me. But 
he.did not. I had come to that particular spot 
accidentally, though I was there that night be- 
cause I suspected, because I knew, that he was 
there with you, and I would not condemn him 
unseen, unconvicted.” 

Cowering before her, her pale face in her 
shaking hands, the other woman listened. 

“T heard all he said to you. Don’t start; it 
was very pretty. I know tall, by heart ; every 
intonation, every hesitation—all the lying gamut 
from end to al I heard all the story he told 
you of his marriage: every incident, every de- 
claration, every sentiment, was a lie! He told 
you he had married a poor, passionate, silly girl, 
who had compromised herself through her un- 
disciplined and unreturned love for him, for 
pity—for a man’s pity fora woman! A lie. He 
told you his wife was an oddity, a nervous re- 
cluse, oblivious of all but her health and her 
valetudinarian fancies ; that she had no love for 
him, or any one; no mind, no tastes, no indi- 
viduality ; that his life was a dreary one, and 
the oscillation of a heart which had never been 
hers towards so irresistible a woman as you 
(and he was right, so far; you are very, very 
beautiful. I saw that, and ted it to myself, 
at once), was no sin, no dishonesty, against her. 
All a lie. Look at me, if you have the little 
courage needed for looking at me, and tell me if 
it could be true !” 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge looked at her, but 
only to drop her head into her hands, and moan 
in the presence of the white face and the steady 
sparkling blue eyes. 

“This was the lie he told you concerning me. 
The lie he told you about himself was more 
important in its results; and as it flattered you, 
of course you gave it ready credence. No 
doubt you believe it still, though you must 
know him better now. He told you a story of 
his misunderstood, undervalued life; of family 
pride, and grandeur, and wealth—of family ties 
severed in consequence of the charitable, chival- 
rous, self-sacrificing ~~ he had made; of 
obscurity nobly borne, and toil willingly en- 
countered, of talents unremittingly exercised 
without fame or reward, of high aspirations and 
future possibilities, if only the agency of wealth 
and the incentive of /ove might be his. And 
this flimsy tale caught your fancy and your 
faith. It was so charming to fill the vacant 

lace in the misunderstood man’s life, so de- 
fightful to be at once queen and consoler, to 
supply all the deficiencies of this deplorable 
wife. It was just the programme to catch the 
fancy of a woman like you, beautiful, vain, and 
— 
here was neither scorn nor anger in Har- 
riet’s voice; there was merely a dash of reflec- 
tion, as if she had strayed for a moment from 
the track of her discourse. ; 
“ But it was all a lie,” she went on. “ His 
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story of me, and his story of himself, were both 
ually false. Into the truth, as regards my- 
self, do not choose to enter. It is needless, 
and you are as incapable of understanding as 
ou are indifferent to it. The truth about him 
mean to tell you for his sake.” 

“Why ?” stammered the listener. 

“Because he is in danger, and [ want to 
save him, because I love him—Aim, mind you, 
not the man you have fancied him, not the per- 
suasive bland lover you have found him, no 
doubt ; for I conclude he has not changed the 
character he assumed that night upon the bal- 
cony; but the hard, the cruel, the desperate 
man he s. I tell you”—she drew a little nearer, 
and again Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge shrank 
from her—“ he is a swindler, a liar, and a thief; 
he has lived by such means for years, was living 
by them when he married me. They are failing 
him now, and he feels the game is up here. 
What his exact plan is, of course I do not 
know; but that it includes getting you and 
your fortune into his power I have no doubt.” 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge shivered now under 
the unsparing gaze. If only this woman would 
turn her eyes away from her, she thought, in 
the midst of her fear and amazement—the eyes 
that pierced her, that suffocated her, like the 
gripe of a fierce hand upon her throat! She did 
not know his plan. No; but who could look at 
her and doubt that, if she chose to know it, she 
could force the information from her hearer? 
Who could listen to her cold even tones, and 
dream of resisting their implacable power ? 

“‘ Whatever his plan may be,” Harriet con- 
tinued, “ he is entirely absorbed in it, and he is 
indifferent to all beside. Mind, I don’t say 
you count for nothing in this: you are too vain 
to believe, I am too wise to say, anything of the 
kind. But your beauty, which he likes, would 
never have tempted him to an insane disregard 
of his safety, would never have kept him here 
when the merest prudence should have driven 
him far away. He wants you, but he wants 

our money more urgently and desperately. 

e needs time to win you and it, no matter 
how he means to do it, and time is what he has 
not to give, time is the one stake it is ruin to 
him to risk in this game. Do you hear me? 
Do you understand me ?” 

_ The blank white face-feebly looked a nega- 


ive. 

“No. Then I will put it more plainly. My 
husband, your lover, the man who is trying to 
ruin you in reputation, that he may have the 
— to ruin you in fortune, is in imminent 

anger. Flight, and flight alone, could save 
him; but he refuses to fly, because he will not 
leave you.” 

“ What—what has he done ?” 

‘* He has been concerned in a robbery,” said 
Harriet, with perfect composure, “and I know 
the police are on the right track, and will soon 
come up with him. But he is gesperate, and re- 
fuses to go. I did not know why until yester- 
day, when I found you had followed him from 
Homburg—by arrangement, of course. Tush, 


t 





woman! don’t try to deny it. What does it 
matter to me? A lie more or less, a villany 
more or less, makes no difference in him for me; 
but I knew then why he was obstinately bent 
on waiting for his fate.” 

“T—I don’t believe you,” said Mrs. P. Tre- 
ton Bembridge; and she half rose from her 
chair, and stretched her hand towards the 
bell. But Harriet stopped her by the lifting of 
a finger. 

“Qh yes, you do,” she said; “ you believe 
me implicitly. You have been afraid of this man— 
even when he has flattered you, and won upon 
you most; you have never felt sure of him, 
and you know I am telling you the truth. 
But you are weak, and you would like to think 
you had not been quite so egregiously de- 
ceived. I cannot, for his sake, leave you this 
comfort. You lost a locket at Homburg—a 
golden egg-shaped toy—with two portraits in 
it, one of yourself, the other of a young man, a 
countryman of yours, an admirer. You prized 
the thing, you showed it to my husband, you 
talked of its value—is this true ? 

“Yes, yes, it is true—what then ?” 

“ This then : he stole that locket from you, as 
he sat by you, in your carriage, and talked 
sentiment and compliment to you. He stole 
the locket—it does not sound nice, or heroic; 
he stole it, I tell you.” 

“ Tmpossible—impossible.”” 

* Am I in the confidence of your maid? Do 
I know the contents of your jewel-case? But 
this is folly, this is pretence ; you know in your 
soul that I am telling you the truth. And now for 
the reason of my telling it. If you think I am 
a jealous woman, come here to expose my 
husband to my rival, and take him from her by 
even such desperate means, you make my task 
harder, by giving me blind folly to deal with. I 
came with no thought of myself or you: though 
I do, indeed, save you by coming, I have no 
care, no wish to do so; you are nothing to me, 
but a danger in his path. That his safety 
will be yours too, is your fortune, not my 
doing. I care not; it might be your destruction, 
and it would be all one to me. I am not 
og of you ; you are nothing to me, and he 
1as long been lost to me. But he must not be 
lost to himself too, and for that Iam here. I 
can do nothing with or for him more, but you 
can: he loves you, after his fashion, and you can 
save him.” 

“ J—J save him—from what? how? what 
do you mean? If you have told me the truth, 
why should I, if I could ?” 

Calmly and contemplatively Harriet looked 
at her ; calmly she said, as if to herself : 

“And I am sure he thinks you love him! 
Wonderful, very wonderful! but,” she went on, 
with quicker utterance, “ that does not matter. 
You can save him. I will answer your last 

uestion first : to convince you that this must be 
bon, for your own sake, will save time. You 
did not know his character until now, but I 
think you know something of his temper; I 
think you understand that he is a desperate 
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man. Suppose you break with him now—and 
yourmind has been made up to do that for several 
minutes—suppose you determine to save your- 
self from this swindler, this liar, this thief, to 
keep your character, and your money, and your 
beauty for a different fate, do you think he will 
let you go? How do you propose to nee 
him ? + don’t know. You are terrib 
frightened at the idea. I have come to tell 
ou.” 

ee You are a dreadful woman—you are a 
wicked, dreadful woman,” said Mrs. P. Ireton 
Bembridge, with a moan. 

“Yes,” said Harriet, “ I am a wicked, dread- 
ful woman, but you need not fear me, though 
you have done me some wrong too, even accord- 
ing to your code, I think. Rouse yourself, and 
listen to me while I tell you what you must do.” 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge tried to obey her ; 
she shook back the hair which had fallen over 
her face, and looked up with eyes less scared, 
and more intelligent. 

“If my husband has not left England by to- 
morrow,” said Harriet, with clear, distinct em- 
phasis, “ it will be too late to save him from the 
clutches of the law. Nothing will induce him 
to leave England while you remain here. 
What?” she said, with a sudden rush of burn- 
ing red into her face and an indescribable fierce 
change of tone and manner. What? You were 
going, were you—and together? Tell me in- 
stantly—instantly, I say—what is this I see in 
your face ?” 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge caught at Harriet’s 
gown, and stammered : 

“Don’t, don’t; I'll tell you!” 

“Do you think 1 am going to strike you 
or kill you; do you think I world touch you 
with one finger?” said Harriet, in her former 
tone, and drawing her dress from the woman’s 
grasp with a quiet determined movement. “Tell 
me instantly, and don’t fear. You were going 
away—and together? Where were you going, 
and when ?” 

“To New York—on Saturday.” 

Harriet Routh turned abruptly from her, and 
for one minute’s duration of awful silence her 
face was hidden. Then, with a sound like a 
sigh and a sob, but such a sound as the listener 
had never heard before, she resumed her former 
position. ‘The other dared not look at her for 
many minutes. When she did, Harriet’s face 
fixed itself for ever on her memory as the ideal 
of the face of one who had died of sheer pain. 

“Thank you. The acknowledgment at least 
is brave and true, and makes the rest easy. Am 
I to conclude you do not wish now to carry 
out this arrangement ?” 

“Oh no, no. For God’s sake, save me !” 

“In saving fim. Yes. You must leave 
England to-night, and he must follow you to- 
morrow. Don’t be frightened; 1 said follow, 
not meet you. You must really go. No pre- 
tence will avail. He could not be deceived in 
this. You must cross the Channel to-night, and 
telegraph to him to-morrow from some French 
town, which you can leave upon the instant, if 





you choose. That is your own affair. You 
may return to England to-morrow night, if you 
a, and reach Liverpool in time to sail for 

ew York on Saturday. Thus you will escape 
him, and be free. He will not follow you against 
_— will to New York, where you are protected 

y your friends and your position. You have 
but to write and forbid his doing so.” 

“T think—I think I understand,” said Mrs. 
P. Ireton Bembridge, in a voice full of submis- 
sion and entreaty; “but how am I to account 
for going away ?” 

“ At what hour do you expect him here to- 
day ?” asked Harriet, in a business-like tone, 
without noticing the question. 

* At nine in the evening.” 

“Tt is now nearly three. The tidal train for 
Folkstone starts at six. Your arrangements 
for next Saturday are all made, of course ?” 

“They are.” Wonder and fear, and astrange 
sense of dependence on this dreadful woman, 
were growing ov Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge with 
every moment. 

“Then all is easy—if you can trust your 
maid.” 

“TI can, implicitly ; but what must she do?” 

“Settle everything here, and take your 
luggage to Liverpool. You will not be able to 
make an hour’s delay on your return; you must 
go straight through. You must travel without 
a servaat for once—no—take your page; he is 
better out of the way——” 

“T will do as you tell me; but you have 
not said how I am to account for going.” 

“No,” said Harriet, absently; “but that 
will be easy. He will think you a fool, and 
easily frightened, but your vanity must bear 
that—it’s not a heavy price to pay for safety.” 

There was a pretty writing-table in the room, 
covered with elegant trifles. Harriet ap- 
proached it, and opened a blotting-book. Some 
sheets of thick perfumed paper, with dainty 
monogram aud motto, lay within it. On one of 
them she wrote as follows: 

* Allis discovered. Your wife has been here, 
and has terrified me by her threats. Our scheme 
must be abandoned. I cannot stay an hour 
here, not even to consult you; I am in fear of 
my life. Come to me at once, to Amiens. I 
leave to-night, and will telegraph from thence. 
If you do not join me on Saturday morning, I 
wil eondinde you have given me u 

She rose, and desired Mrs. P. 
Bridge to take her place. 

“Copy that,” she said, briefly; but before 
the other took up the pen, she read the lines, 
and exclaimed : 

“T dare not—I dare not; he will kill you.” 

“That is my business,” said Harriet, fiercely. 
“ Write.” 

She copied the letter slowly, and trembling as 
she wrote, folded, sealed, and directed it. 

“ Whien is it to be sent ?” 

“ When I have seen you off. I will take care 
he receives it,” said Harriet, as she put it in her 
pocket. “Now go and give your directions, 
and make your preparations.” 


Sete Bem- 
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They looked at each other for a moment, and 
Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge left the room without 
another word. When she was alone, Harriet 
sat down by the table wearily, and covered her 
face with her hands. Time went on, but she 
did not move. Servants came in and went out 
of the room, but she took no notice. At length, 
Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge entered in traveling 
dress, and with a paler face than any mirror she 
had ever looked into had ever reflected. At 
the same moment a carriage came to the door. 

“ You are quite ready ?” 


“Tam.” 

“Tt is time to go.” 

“Let us go. One minute. Mrs. Routh, 
I—I don’t think I quite knew what I was 


doing. Can you forgive me ?” She half ex- 
tended her hand, then drew it back, as she 
looked into Harriet’s marble face. 

“Forgive you! What do you mean? You 
are nothing to me, woman; or, if anything, 
only the executioner of a sentence, independent 
of you.” 

rs. P. Ireton Bembridge did not rey to 
s again. As they went out of the door, 
a telegram was handed to her. It was from 
Routh. “Impossible to see you to-night. 
Letter by post.” 

She handed the 
who read it, and sai 
seated in the carriage. 

“Does that make any difference?” then 
asked Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, timidly. 

“To you, none. Possibly it may to me; he 
need not know so soon.” 

Not another word was spoken between them. 
Harriet stood on the platform at the railway 
station until the train moved off, and as Mrs. 
B. Ireton Bembridge caught the last glimpse of 
her stern white face, she threw herself back in 
the carriage, in which she was fortunately 
alone, im an hysterical agony of tears. 


Fae silently to Harriet, 
nothing until they were 


Routh did not come home that night ;*he 
sent a message that business detained him in 
the City, and that he wished his letters and 
some clothes sent to him in the morning. 

“This is well,” said Harriet ; “he is making 
his preparations, and he does not wish to see 
me before he must. The night can hardly pass 
without my hearing or seeing George.” 

Late that evening, Harriet posted the le:ter 
which Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge had written. 
But the evening and the night passed, and 
George Dallas did not come or send. The 
hours were full of the agony of suspense for 
Harriet. They brought another kind of suffer- 
ing to Mr. Felton and his nephew. 

At eight o’clock that evening, George Dallas, 
alias Paul Ward, as the police phrase had it, 
was arrested at Mr. Felton’s lodgings, charged 
with the murder of Mr. Felton’s son. George’s 
agent had done his work well, and the notes 
changed at Amsterdam, which the old book- 
seller’s death had released from their hiding- 
place and put in circulation, had furnished the 
clue to_Mr. Tatlow’s dexterous fingers. The 





notes bore Arthur Felton’s initials; they bad 
been paid to him by the Liverpoo! Bank ; they 
were endorsed in full, with date too, by Paul 
Ward. 

* And a case,” said Mr. Tatlow, who had a 
turn for quotation, “ neater, completer, in every 
feater, I don’t think I ever was in.” 





MEN OF FIRE. 

Tue above is no fancy title to a bit of literary 
handiwork, but the definition, soberly and truth- 
fully applied to a useful calling by the men who 
practise it. ‘We, the Men of Fire, humbly 
petition your honourable board for an increase 
of wages, provisions being very dear, and we 
being unable to keep our families on our pre- 
sent earnings ;” “ We, the Men of Fire, having 
a firm conviction that our services are indispen- 
sable, mean to insist, civilly but firmly, upon a 
larger share of the company’s profits than is 
now vouchsafed us;” “We, the Men of Fire, 
will certainly givea practical paraphrase to the 
poet’s line, and “leave the world to darkness 
and to ye,’ unless we receive a bonus in the 
shape of a joint of meat this Christmas time ;” 
are fair specimens of the memorials presented 
by the workmen we are about to visit. The 
terms of the description never alter, and are 
literally true. The prayers, or rather demands, 
vary with circumstances, but may be generally 
summarised as “asking for more,” and are in 
letter and spirit fairly represented by the ima- 
ginary quotations we have given. The calling 
is a dreadful one. Once acclimatised, the men 
are healthy and strong, eat and drink—espe- 
cially drink—well and heartily ; and suffer fewer 
casualties and less illness than many skilled la- 
bourers whose work is apparently less hazardous. 
But the process of acclimatisation is so trying 
that those undergoing it become rapidly dis- 
abled, lose appetite and colour, languish and 
faint, and then give up, as they thiuk finally, a 
labour for which they are physically unfit. In 
most cases this is done several times. The novice 
works for a few months with rapidly decreasing 
vitality, falls out, takes to other work, recovers, 
and, tempted by the high wages, offers his ser- 
vices once more as a Man of Fire. After two 
or three of these experiences, he either gives 
up the experiment as hopeless, or becomes 
hardened and follows the calling regularly. 

Nestling behind the King’s Cross railway 
station, and so hidden by narrow streets and 
crowded tenements that its very existence is un- 
suspected by the thousands who pass its portals 
daily, is the gas factory we have come to see. 
The men of fire are the stokers feeding the huge 
retorts in which coal is converted into gas and 
coke, and this is one of their business homes. 
They work by relays night and day; Sundays 
and week days; all the year round. One Sunday 
in the month is their holiday; but most of them 
give up this, and receive a double day’s pay as 
compensation. Stripped to the skin, a grimy 
pair of canvas trousers and thick boots their 
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only wear ; coal-dust and perspiration so mingled 
as to give their bodies the shiny gloss seen 
on the hides of black porkers when basking 
in the sun; here they are, working with a wi 
at what must surely be one of the most irksome 
and monotonous of the many irksome and mo- 
notonous forms of labour in this laborious world. 
A huge iron scoop, like a Brobdingnagian mar- 
row-spoon, which is filled and emptied, emptied 
and filled, throughout the twenty-four hours; a 
long row of fiery furnaces, into which the scoop 
fits closely, and into which its contents are 
dexterously turned, when it is rapidly with- 
drawn, and the process repeated a few feet 
further on. Such is the work. A long row of 
ovens in a monster black bakery, each of which 
belches forth flame and stench when its door is 
opened, and in which blazing coals are the only 
condiment. An atmosphere hot, sulphureous, 
deadly; coals, ready for baking everywhere, 
crunching under foot, piled in profuse heaps 
against the walls, and settling on our clothes 
in particles of fine black dust. Outside the 
ovens these coals are arriving in grimy barges 
from Sunderland and Newcastle, an armlet of 
the Regent’s Canal bringing them to the ware- 
house doors, after which they are methodically 
stowed away, to be speedily served out again for 
the retorts or ovens we are scorching before now. 
There must be something in coal-dust which gives 
a peculiarly natural blackness to the skin. The 
nteel and erudite hermit of Stevenage, who is 
nown to fame for sleeping on cinders and de- 
clining to wash himself, has, 1 remember, just 
such a complexion as the Men of Fire; and his 
ingrained duskiness might be that of an African 
savage, so unartificial does it seem. 

Here, however, as five o’clock strikes, the co- 
loured men dip their heads and bodies into huge 
tubs of soapsuds and warm water, and emerge 
piebald. Face and chest are clean, but a portion 
of the body remains untouched, and a ridiculous 
effect is produced in the dim light by the long 
vista of white backs, each with a large patch in 
its centre, uniform in size an shape, like a row 
of black maps of Australia on a series of fresh- 
coloured seas. Then come neighbourly scrub- 
bings, and finally the Men of Fire bid their 
mates good night, and go forth to their homes 
or their pleasures, rosy, radiant, and decently 
attired. At five in the morning they will be on 
duty again, and their rests , hes the past 
twelve hours have been from seven to eight, and 
from twelve to one. 

After the first shock of novelty has worn off, and 
the feeling of having been suddenly thrust into 
pandemonium has subsided, we see that the Men 
of Fire work in gangs of five. Each retort con- 
sumes about a ton of coals in twenty-four hours, 
and each gang of workers disposes of from ninety 
to one hundred tons everytwelve hours. Two men 
are on each side the scoop, filling it with might 
and main, while a fifth, ~ 4 is the ganger, guides 
it into its oven resting-place, and then pushes it 
home. The others assist in this process, but the 
responsibility of guidance rests with the ganger, 
who has to face the flame and smoke more closely 
than the rest, and who receives an extra wage 





in consequence. This simple but laborious act 
is repeated until the retorts are all filled; and 
again at other times it is reversed until they are 
emptied in their turn. “Charge ’ere burnt out 
since 12.30,” calls one fire-feeder to his men, 
while the frequent talk of “naked bricks” seems 
to uninitiated ears to refer to jovially eccentric 
members of the human race. Passing a retort 
“waiting” like a cork “to be drawn,” we leave 
the first black chamber with a sense of relief 
such as a mouse must feel when rescued from 
scientific experimentalising under an air-pump ; 
cross yards, and pass strange queer monsters 
stuck at odd angles about the place, and looking 
like Egyptian idols or the ugly treasures of some 
Indian joss-house. Condensers, purifiers, engine- 
houses, gasometers these, all on a vast scale, all 
on constant duty, that our city may be supplied 
with light. It is unusually dark to-night; and 
as these monsters stand out with what seems 
mysterious stillness against the murky sky, 
doors distant and near open and close con- 
tinually, and reveal more furnaces set in deepest 
black, and more swarthy naked fire-workers 
flitting to and fro. Dante in literature, and 
Rembrandt and Salvator Rosa in art, are brought 
before us at every turn. There is something 
impressive, too, in mere size, and it needs no 
great stretch of fancy to see in the impassive 
condensers misshapen polypi, or phlegmatic 
giants on guard. 

This large dry tavk is full of oxide of iron, 
and the metal cap, of the proportions of a 

ood-sized dining-room, now suspended over 
It, fits tightly into its surrounding grooves, 
and will be dropped down when the tank has 
received its appointed quantity of material. 
This is the last purifying process, and removes 
the remaining sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
most effective purifier of all is lime, playfull 
termed “ Blue Billy,” but its foul smell 
makes its use almost impracticable in London. 
From the retorts we have just seen, and from 
which the gas comes raw and crude from the 
coal, it passes to the condensers, which are so 
arranged that the action of drawing also propels 
it to the scrubbers. These are filled with coke, 
and divide the tarry matter from the gas. The 
white lime purifiers are the next stage after the 
scrubbers, and take away sulphuretted hydrogen, 
ammonia, and carbonic acid. Sawdust, satu- 
rated with sulphuric acid, and reminding us 
strongly of cheap and nasty smelling-salts, and 
finally the oxide of iron tank, are passed through, 
by which time the gas has attained its preseribed 
standard of purity, and, after tests and counter. 
tests, is served to the London public at so much 
a thousand feet. 

“Grave misapprehension,” my guide cour- 
teously whispers, “respecting gas companies, 
exists in the public iat ; and in nothing more 
strongly than the prices we charge, and the pro- 
fits we make. Monopoly you say? Granted; 
but the remedy for the evils of monopoly is 
surely free trade, and not the handing over ex- 
isting interests to a public board. However, 
we are perfectly ready either to be transferred, 
or to enter the lists of open competition if the 
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legislature thinks fit. We only ask for fair 
play; and that if purchase be decided on, the 
value of existing interests shall be decided by 
competent authorities, and not taken at the hap- 
hazard computations of vestrymen and their 
friends. You want your gas to be better and 
cheaper than at present, and you cite Manchester 
and Plymouth, as examples of towns in which 
the gas supply is in the hands of local authori- 
ties, and ms low prices are charged. Let us 
examine each of these representative cases, and 
see how far London is subject to the same 
rules. At Manchester the principle of mono- 

oly has been uniformly sanctioned, one capital 
instead of three or four has done the work, 
and the expenditure inseparable from competi- 
tion been avoided. It is, moreover, so near the 
great coal-fields, that Cannel can be supplied at 
a less price than we, the London companies, 
pay for ordinary Newcastle coal; labour is far 
cheaper than here; and a great portion of the 
original capital having been paid off out of pro- 
fits, it necessarily ies that a comparatively 
small charge per thousand feet suffices to pay 
a dividend on the capital as reduced. It is 
but fair to remember that the present Man- 
chester price of three shillings and twopence 
per thousand feet was only reached in 1865; 
and that from 1848 to 1859, inclusive, the charge 
was five shilimgs per thousand feet. It was 
considerably above twelve shillings a thousand 
at one time, and did not go below ten shillings for 
many years. The amount of the bond-debt now is 
only some three hundred and forty-eight thousand 
pounds. Manchester, therefore, having paid for 
its gas at a rate which, besides — ood in- 
terest, has cleared off half the capital laid out in 
its enn is now reaping the benefit of past 
prudence in a reduction of price. At Plymouth, 
the minimum illuminating power the company 
is bound to supply is but ¢ex candles, while the 
minimunr ere | imposed on the metropolitan 
companies by the act of 1860 is éwelve candles. 
I think you'll agree that no true comparison of 
prices can be made which does not take into 
consideration the difference of quality in the 
article supplied; and as wages and other ex- 
penses of manufacture are also on a much lower 
scale than in London, it would be found, if all 
circumstances, such as recent reduction and 
previous high charges, as at Manchester, were 
considered, that gas is not cheaper there than 
here. You smile at all this, but I can assure 
you that a case has been made out most unfairly 
against the London gas companies, and popular 
prejudice is so strong that we have difficulty in 
getting a hearing. 

“We've et a bad name by being arbitrary? 
That is because gas-charges are looked upon as 
rates, and so share the genuine English abhor- 
rence of taxation. But th® conduct of our op- 
ponents and the statistics hatched up against us 
are curiosities of unfairness. Rely on this, that 
in every town where a lower rate is charged for 
gas than in London, the fact is susceptible 
of other explanation than the common one of 
exorbitance of charge here. When the select 
committee of the House of Commons sat last 





session, we were anxious to prove this, as we 
could easily have done; but the chairman told 
our counsel that the committee did not consider 
such evidence relevant to the inquiry, as the 
circumstances were not similar to those in 
London. It is a fact that a large majority 
of provincial towns charge higher rates than 
we do; andas for the benefits to be derived from 
corporation management, look at Middleton 
where the local authorities buy coal at five shil- 
lings and tenpence a ton, and charge five shillings * 
a thousand feet for their gas. Sen know how 
metropolitan consumers clamoured at one time 
for competition as the proper means of obtaining 
cheap lighting, and that as many as three com- 
panies in the City, and four in the best part of 
the West-end, were encouraged to lay pipes and 
supply gas in the same streets. Joint-stock 
companies, you must remember too, introduced 
the improved system of lighting, and took all 
risks upon themselves; and the capita! sunk must 
be considered before deciding upon change. 

“ What is the best mode of remedying existing 
evils of supply? Simply putting the act of 
parliament into operation. When it was de- 
cided by the House of Commons that the incon- 
venience of competition exceeded its advan- 
tages, and that having streets torn to pieces and 
traffic suspended, in order that rival companies 
might discover which pipes and mains were out 
of order, was a public nuisance ; the grosser evils 
of monopoly were carefully guarded against. 
The companies had distinct districts assigned to 
them, but adequate legal machinery was pro- 
vided to keep them in check. Thus, any 
vestry, any local board of works, or any twenty 
inhabitant householders, may call upon the home 
secretary to send a competent inspector to exa- 
mine and report upon the quantity and quality of 
the gas supply. That high functionary is bound 
to act on his inspector’s report, and the com- 

anies are bound in their turn to remedy what 
is amiss. Will you believe that, during the 
seven years this act has been law, it has never 
once been put into operation, nor attempted to be 
put into operation} bevond the limits of the City ? 
‘Tnhabitant householders’ groan under what they 
conceive to be an oppressive tyranny, and ail 
because no one takes the trouble to inquire how 
the law stands, or kow it may be worked. Surely 
it would be more in accordance with common 
sense to use the machinery provided to bring us 
to book than to indulge in vague denunciations 
and complaints. If it can be shown that our gas 
is either inferior in quality or higher in price 
than is warrantable, remove the monopoly and 
let another company meet us on common ground. 
If the —_ of Works, — ‘fortuitous con- 
course of vestries,’ is to make gas, suppl i 
and be the supreme judge of ifoarity ofthe 
article it manufactures and vends, I don’t sup- 
pose the companies will have the faintest objec- 
tion to hand over their plant and responsibilities 
at an equitable price. These companies, you 
must remember, are private enterprises, existi 
under the sanction of legislative enactments, aol 
upon conditions settled after three years’ parlia- 
mentary investigation. On the faith of these en. 
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actments they have expended a capital of between 
six and seven millions sterling, and though the 
Board of Works recently proposed with great 
coolness to confiscate a great portion of this 
amount, all calculation for a transfer must be ne- 
cessarily based upon it. I’m quite willing to 
admit that some arbitration between the com- 
panies as dealers and the public as consumers 
might be advantageous to the latter; and we’ve 
expressed our willingness to abide by the decision 
of any scientific commission appomted for this 
purpose. Meantime, while the recent reduc- 
tion in the price of gas of sixpence per thou- 
sand feet has brought the dividend of one of 
the largest companies down from ten to eight 
and a half per cent, don’t let every wild story 
of our enormities, told by those directly inte- 
rested in bringing about a change, be received 
with unquestioning faith. 

“The coal you see around you is Newcastle 
mixed with Cannel, and you'll easily distinguish 
the latter by its flaky shininess and by its 
breaking into smooth slab-like pieces. The me- 
tropolitan companies consume nearly a million 
and a quarter of tons of coal a year, of which 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons are Cannel. 
Among the ingenious propositions made by the 
wiseacres who wish to teach us our own busi- 
ness, is one that the legal standard of illumi- 
nating power shall be so raised that Cannel coal 
only must be used. To do this, nine hundred 
thousand tons of Cannel would be required 
yearly, while Wigan only yields six hundred and 
fifty thousand tons a year in all; and as Mr. 
Heron, the town*clerk of Manchester, told the 
parliamentary committee last year, the standard 
of illuminating power has just been reduced in 
that city through the impossibility of obtaining 
an adequate supply of cannel, though within 
twenty miles of the district producing it. The 
truth is, according to competent geological 
authorities, that, not reckoning Scotch Cannel, 
which would be even more expensive here, 
besides being too full of sulphur to be really 
useful, there is not enough of this description of 
coal in the three kingdoms to meet the demand 
it is proposed to make, and this surely proves the 
value of a suggestion made with as much dog- 
matism as if it were a decree.” 

It happens that about twelve months ago the 
present writer had some share in preventing the 
erection of gasworks in the vicinity of Victoria 
Park. On inspecting the interesting works we are 
shown over now, the evidence of overcrowding, 
and the inconvenience of manufacturing in a 
cramped corner of the town, are so marked as to 
suggest the question, why are not more exten- 
sive works built? Then we are told of the un- 
fair opposition which a proposal to erect gas- 
works anywhere creates ; how bishops combine 
in the Lords, and crotchety agitators—at which 
stern phrase we modestly wince—influence the 
Commons; and how the poor companies are 
hunted from pillar to post until they have to put 
up with existing accommodation, to the sore 
detriment of their honest interests and the 

ublic good. It is obvious enough that the 
sing’s Cross works are too small for their pur- 





pose; that the piling of retorts one on the 
other, and on both sides the black caverns, to 
compress as many as pessible upon a given 
flooring space, causes waste of labour, and is 
additionally torturing to the men of fire. Oat- 
meal and water is the drink supplied gratui- 
tously by the company, and is said to be 
more permanently refreshing than any stimulant. 
Beer, however, is insisted on when the work is 
between two fires; and as the mere thought of 
labouring here turns us faint, we cannot, as 
seems expected, contemn the demand as un- 
reasonable. Our parks—least of all our beauti- 
ful East-end park—must not be contaminated 
by adjacent gasworks; but what we see to-day 
makes us hope that a satisfactory solution to the 
vexed = of situation may be soon arrived 
at, and be received tolerantly by the House. 
Gas is even more locomotive than water, and 
why should not the sources of supply be equally 
distant from the crowded town ? 

An engine-house, warm, greasy, and humid, 
in which huge green wheels revolve with pon- 
derous slowness, and metal pipings pursue the 
even tenor of their way: another engine-house 
of more modern type, both actively at work, 
propelling gas through various purifiers, and 
relieving clay retorts from undue _pres- 
sure; the valve-house, like a pantomimic 
scene, with small dial-faces, metal handles, a 
bright brass fender-looking arrangement, and 
“the governor” doing steady work in the 
corner. The “ governor’s house” is another 
name for the valve-house, and is not the resi- 
dence of the ruling official of the company, but 
the place where the supply of gas and its 
quality is constantly tested. The “governor” is 
a huge metal drum which regulates the quantity 
of gas paid out by hydraulic pressure. “ Some- 
body putting his foot on the ‘ governor’ ” was, I 
learn, the real cause of the terrible explosion 
some years since at Vauxhall. Two jets of 
gas are burning brightly in small temples on the 
mantelpiece, and show by their height and 
vigour the quality and brightness of the gas in 
stock. Daily journals are kept of the state 
of the weather, quantity of gas made, stock 
in hand, pressure on the mains; and should 
either of the jets before me fall beyond a.certain 
limit, inquiry and remedy immediately follow. 

Crossing the yard again, with the fire from 
retorts still flarmg out of the open doors to 
right and left, and the Men of Fire, grimy and 
perspiring, every where busily at work, we ascend 
a narrow staircase, and come to the photometer- 
room. Here we look at what seems a Roman 
Catholic consecrated wafer through a highly 
polished apparatus which is something between 
a microscope and a magic-lantern. A maho- 
Bany scale, five feet long, with a jet of gas 

urning at one enf, and a sperm candle, which 
consumes one hundred and twenty grains 
lighted, stands at the other. A beautiful me- 
chanical arrangement, by which the shadow fall- 
ing from gas or candle places the precise 
quality of the former beyond dispute, marking 
it on the scale, and showing how many candles 
it; is equal to, is worked for our instruction ; 
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after which, while the grimy barges are still | 
gliding quietly up the dark stream and deposit- 
ing their freight, while engines and engine- | 
house, retorts, alembics, purifiers, and Men of 
Fire are in the full tide of their busy night’s | 
work, we pass under the ferocious black eagle 
which guards the entrance to the many S| 
premises with beak and claw, and, threading some 
narrow alleys and tortuous courts to the dimly- | 
lighted streets adjacent, emerge into the full | 
glare and bustle of King’s-cross. 

There is nota greater contrast between gas as | 
we now pass it burning brightly on the railgvay | 
platform, and lighting up the gay and busy shops, 
and gas as we have just seen and smelt it, 
seething and sweltering in oxide of iron tanks 
sbut = in dark prison-houses, and generally 
whipped and disciplined into usefulness, than | 
between the popular notions on metropolitan | 
gas supply and the views and explanations we | 
have heard. How many people know they can | 
obtain prompt assistance from the Home Secre- | 
tary when their gas burns badly, or is too dear, 
or that the act of 1860 is as stringent as de- 
scribed, and sufficient for their protection? It | 
is fortunately no part of our duty to pronounce | 
upon the merits of rival schemes, todefend vested | 
interests, or to advocate particular hobbies. We 
have seen and heard quite enough to know that | 
the public needs, in a moral as well as physics! 
sense, more of the article gas companies exist to | 
supply—Light. ‘There has been so much of 
secresy and mystery concerning their arrange- 
ments, that charlatans, quacks, and jobbers re- | 
gard the metropolitan gas-making as a land of 
Goshen, flowing with milk and honey, for the | 
bold hand and subtle brain. Some change is | 
inevitable ; but what the public has especially to 
guard against are specious promises of the 
overthrow of a monopoly and the substitution of 
a despotism in its stead. The truth is, in gas, as | 
in other social matters, restrictive and pro- 
tective laws create as many evils as they destroy, 
and that present arrangements are unsatisfac- 
tory is ina t measure due to our own in- 
difference and neglect. Let us now have clear 
and definite information from skilled arbiters as 
to how existing difficulties may be met ; and let 
us oppose propositions for a sweeping change 
in the law until we are shown c early where 
such change will land us, and how far its pro- 
mises are sound. 





THE TICK OF THE CLOCK. 


I. 

Every tick of the clock 

Beckons us to depart, 

Robs us of life and youth, 

And pushes us to the grave. 

On, without ceasing, on! 

Pushes us to the grave, 

Over a yawning chasm 

No wider than a hair, 

But never to be repass'd 

By foot of mortal man 

Or flight of an angel’s wings— 
Pushes us on, in light or gloom, 
On, on for ever, to the world beyond the tomb. 





It. 
Every tick of the clock 
Is a greeting of the Past, 
To the Future newly born, 
A farewell of To-day— 
To the Past that is no more; 
A universe of Time, 
Containing in itself 
Yesterday as its germ, 
To-day in its perfect flower 
To-morrow as its fruit ; 
But neither of them ours, 
Except to draw a breath 
On the mournful and weary road that leadeth us 
down to death. 


II. 
Every tick of the clock 
Makes a notch in the doom of kings 
And of empire’s hoary grey 
With the dust of a thousand years, 
And proud with the pride of strength 
That has borne a thousand shocks, 
And thinks, in its high conceit, 
That in a world of change 
No change can trouble its rest, 
Or shake it to the dust, 
And tells, with dull monotonous sound, 
That empires fade like men, and cease to cumber 
the ground. 


Iv. 
*Twas but the tick of a clock 
That sent Assyria down, 
A wreck on the billowy time 
That shook out Egypt’s pride, 
As the winnower shakes the chaff; 
That jostled imperial Rome 
Out of her haughty seat, 
And spilt the wine of her power 
Like rain-drops in the dust, 
That crumpled Byzantium up 
Like a straw in a strong man’s hand, 
And that yet shall shatter a thousand thrones 
Built high to reproving Heaven, on mounds of 
human bones. 


Vv. 
"Twill be but a tick of the clock, 
O Britain! land supreme, 
When thou art rotten and ripe, 
Shall nestle thee to the earth, 
That shall prick the bubble of France 
As with Ithuriel’s spear, 
And that yet in the striding time, 
Young giant of the West, 
So insolent in thy strength 
And thy ignorance of the past, 
Shall rip thee into shreds, 
And parcel out thy wide domain 
*Mid a hundred chiefs and conquerors, to rob, and 
rule, and reign. 


vi. 


Oh mournful tick of the clock, 
Sounding, though none may heed, 
The knell of all that live, 

And ringing the bridal chime 

Of the Future with the Past. 

Be thou for ever my friend, 

And I, though I toil and moil, 
Shall be greater and happier far 
Than Cesar on his throne, 
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And fear nor Life nor Death, 
Content when thy summons comes, 
To doff the perishing garb of clay, 
And soar on wings of the morning light to the noon 
of another day. 





THOMASINE BONAVENTURE. 





Tue aspect of rural England, during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, must have 
presented a strange and — contrast, in the 
eye of a traveller, to the agricultural scenery of 
our own time. Thinly peopled—for the three 
millions of our chief city now-a-days are in ex- 
cess of the total population of the whole land of 
the Edwards and the Henrys—the inhabitants 
occupied hamlets few and far between, and a 
farm or grange signified usually a moated house 
amid a cluster of cultivated fields, gathered 
within fences from the surrounding forest or 
wold, and gleaming in the distance with rich or 
green enclosures, rescued from the wilderness, 
to give “fodder to the cattle, and bread to 
strengthen the heart of man.” But the great 
domains of the land, for the most part expanded 
into woodland and marsh and moor, with glades 
or grassy avenues here and there fur access to 
the lair of the red deer or the wild boar, or other 
native game, which afforded in that day a prin- 
cipal supply of human food. Yonder in the dis- 
tance appeared ever and anon a beacon tower, 
which marked the place of watch and ward for 
the warning of hostile advances by night, and 
for the gathering rest of the hobbelars or horse- 
men, whose office it was to scour the country 
and to keep in awe the enemies of God and the 
king. Wheel-roads, except in the neighbour- 
hood of cities, or on the line of a royal progress, 
there were none, and among the bridle-paths 
men urged their difficult path in companies, for 
it was seldom safe for an honest or well-to-do- 
man to travel alone. Rivers glided in silence 
to the sea without a sail or an oar to ruffle their 
waters, and there were whole regions, that now 
are loud with populous life, that might then 
have been called void places of the uninhabited 
earth. But more especially did this character 
of uncultured desolation pervade the extreme 
borders of the west of England, the country 
between the Tamar and the sea. There dwelt, 
in scattered villages or town-places, as they are 
called to this day, the bold and hardy Keltic 
~~ few in number, but, like the race of the 

tern wild man, never taught to bear the 
yoke. Long after other parts of England had 
settled into an improved agriculture, and sub- 
mitted to the discipline of more civilised life, 
the Cornish were wont to hew their resources 
out of the bowels of their mother earth, or to 
haul into their nets the native harvest of the 
sea. Thus the merchandise of fish, tin, and 
copper became the vaunted staple of their land. 
These, the rich productions of their native 
county, were even in remote periods of our 
history, in perpetual request, and formed, 
together with the wool of their moorland flocks, 





the great trade of the Cornish people. From 
all parts, and especially from that steried city 
whose merchants were then, as now, princes of 
the land, men were wont to encounter the peril- 
ous journey from the Thames to the Tamar, to 
pursue their trafic with the “ underground folk,” 
as they termed the inhabitants of Cornwall, that 
rocky land of strangers, as when literally inter- 
preted is the exact meaning of its name. 

It was in the year 1463, when Edward the 
Fourth occupied the English throne, that a tall 
and portly merchant, in the distinctive apparel 
of the times, rode along the wilds of a Cornish 
moor. He sat high and firm upon his horse, a 
bony gelding, with demipique saddle. A broad 
beaver, or, as it was then called, a Flanders hat, 
shaded a grave and thoughtful countenance, 
wherein shrewdness and good humour struggled 
for the mastery, and the latter prevailed, and his 
full brown beard was forked, a happy omen, as 
it was always held, of prosperous life. Lis 
riding garb displayed that contrast of colours 
which was then so valued by native taste, inso- 
much that the phrase “ motley’’ had in its origin 
a complimentary and not an invidious sound. 
Behind him and near rode his servant, a stout 
and active-looking knave, armed to the teeth. 

The traveller had crossed the ford of a moor- 
land stream, when he halted and reined up at 
a scene that greeted him on the bank. There, 
on a green and rushy knoll and underneath a 

arled and wind-swept tree, a damsel in the 

lossom of youth stood leaning on her shepherd- 
staff ; her companion, a peasant boy, drew back, 
half shaded by a rock. Sheep of the native 
breed, the long-forgotten Cornish Knott, 
gathered around. As he drew nigh, the 
stranger discovered that the maiden was tall 
and well formed, and that her rounded limbs had 
the mould and movement of a natural grace that 
only health and exercise could develop or be- 
stow. The sure evidence of her Keltic origin 
was testified by her eyes of violet-blue and abun- 
dant hair of rich and radiant brown—the hue 
that Italian poets delight to describe as the 
colour of the ripe chesnut, or the stalks and 
fibres of the maidenhair fern. She had also the 
bashful nose that appears to retreat from the lip 
with the enmiatnkeble curve of the Kelt. She was 
clad in a grey kirtle of native wool, and her bodice 
also was knitted at the hearth by homely hands. 
The merchant was first to speak. 

“ Be not scared,” said he, “ fair damsel, by a 
stranger’s voice. My name is John Bunsby, of 
the city of London, and I am bound for the 
hostel of Wike St. Marie, which must be some- 
where nigh this moor. What did thy gossips 
call thee, maiden, at the font ?” 

“ y name, kind sir,” she answered, modestly, 
“is Thomasine Bonaventure, and my father’s 
— is hard by at Wike. These are my master’s 
sheep.” 

“The evening falls fast,” said the traveller ; 
“T would fain hire safe guidance to yonder inn.” 

She beckoned to the youth, and whispered a 
word in his ear, to which, however, he seemed 
to listen with reluctance or dislike, and then, 
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with her crook still in her hand, she herself went 
on to guide the stranger on his way. They 
arrived in due course at the hostel door, at the 
sign of the Rose ; but it was the Rose, mere, and 
without an epithet, for mine host had wisely 
omitted, in those dangerous days, to designate 
the hue of that symbolic flower. The traveller 
dismounted at the door, thanked and requited 
his gentle guide, and signified that, as soon as 
his canes allowed, he would find the way to her 
father’s house. After a strict command to his 
own servant and the varlet of the stable that his 
horses should receive due vigilance and abundant 
food, Master Bunsby at last entered the inn. 
A hecatomb of wood blazed on the hearth, shed- 
ding light as well as heat around the panelled 
room; for in those times of old simplicity a 
single apartment was allotted for household pur- 
poses and for the entertainment of guests. The 
traveller took an offered seat on the carved oak 
settle, in the place of honour by the fire, and 
looked on with interest in the homely but 
original scene. At his right hand a vast oven, 
with an entrance not unlike a church door, was 
about to disgorge its manifold contents. Rye 
loaves led the way, sweet and tasty to the final 
crust (wheat was in those days a luxury unknown 
in Cornwall); barley bread and oaten cakes 
came forth in due procession from the steamin 
cave; and, last of all, the merchant’s sight an 
nostrils were greeted by the arrival from the 
depths of a huge and mysterious pie. The 
achievements of the dame, who was both cook 
and hostess in her own person, were duly and 
triumphantly arrayed upon the board, and the 
— est took the acerstomed seat at the 
right of “mine host.” His eyes were fixed 
with curiosity and interest on the hillock of 
brown dough which stood before him, and reeked 
like a small volcano with steaming puffs of 
savory vapour. At last, when the massive crust 
which iay like a tombstone over the mighty dish 
had been broken up, the pie revealed its strange 
contents. Conger-eels, pilchards, and oysters, 
were mingled piecemeal in the mass beneath 
their intervals, slushed with melted butter and 
clotted cream, and the whole well seasoned, not 
without a savour of garlic, with spices, pepper, 
and salt. The stranger’s astonishment was mani- 
fest in gesture and look, although he by no 
means repulsed the trencher which came towards 
him loaded with his bountiful share. 

“Sir guest,” said the host, “ you doubtless 
know the by-word ?—‘ The Cornish cooks make 
everything into a pie.’ Our grandames say that 
the devil never dared cross the Tamar, or he 
would have been verily put under a crust.” 

Satisfied with his fare, the merchant now in- 
quired for the dwelling-place of his guide. It 
was not far off. The parents of the shepherdess 
inhabited a thatched hut in the village, with the 
usual walls of beaten cob, moulded of native 
clay ; all within and without bespoke extreme 
ponney and want, but there Master John 


unsby soon found himself an honoured visitor. 


seated by the hearth, with a blazing fire of dry 
gorse gathered from the moor to greet his 








arrival. There, while the mother stood by her 
turn or wheel, and span, and the maiden’s 
nimble fingers flashed her knitting needles to 
and fro by the fitful light of the fire, the old 
man her father and the merchant conversed 
in a low voice far into the night, on a theme of 
deep interest to both: The talk was of Tho- 
masine, the child of the house. The merchant 
related his own prosperous affairs, and spake 
of his goodly house in London, governed by a 
thrifty and diligent wife; the household was 
one of grave and decent demeanour, with good 
repute in the vast city wherein dwelt the king. 
He had taken an immediate interest, he declared, 
in the old man’s daughter, and desired to rescue 
her from the life she led on the bleak unsheltered 
moor. He pledged himself, if they should con- 
sent, to convey her in safety to London, and to 
place her in especial attendance on his wife ; 
and there, if her conduct were in unison with 
her looks, he doubted not she would win man 
friends, and secure a happy livelihodd for the 
rest of her days. e would await their 
decision at the inn, where he should be detained 
by business two or three days. Earnest and 
anxious were their thoughts and their language 
in the cottage that night and the next day. 
The aspect and speech of the rich patron were 
such as invited confidence and trust; but there 
were the love and fear of two aged hearts to 
satisfy and subdue. There was the fierce and 
stubborn repugnance also of the youth, the 
companion of the maid, who stood with her 
under the tree upon the moor. He was her 
cousin, John Dineham, of Swannacote, and 
they had grown up together from childhood, 
till, unconsciously to themselves, the tenderness 
of kindred had strengthened into love. The 
damsel herself could not conceal a natural 
longing to visit the great city, where they said, 
but it might be untrue, “that the houses were 
stuck as close together as Wike St. Marie 
Church and Tower ;” but she would at all events 
behold for once in her life the dwelling-place of 
the king. ‘She would store up every coin, 
and come back with money enow to buy a flock 
of sheep of her own, which she and John would 
tend together, as aforetime, on the moor.” All 
this shook the scale. When the merchant 
arrived to seek their decision, it was made, and 
in favour of his wish. A pillion, or padded 
seat, was obtained from some neighbouring farm, 
and belted behind the saddle of the merchant’s 
man. Thereon, with a small fardel in her hand, 
which held all her worldly goods and r, 
mounted Thomasine Bonaventure, while all the 
villagers came around to bid her farewell, all 
but one, and it was her cousin John. He had 
gone, as he had told her, to the moor, and there 
among the branches of the tree which marked 
the greeting-place of Master Bunsby, the 
outh waited to watch her out of sight. He 
lifted up his hand and waved it as she passed 
on with a gesture of warning, but which she 
interpreted and returned as a silent caress. 
The travellers arrived at their journey’s end 
after being only a fortnight on the road, a speed 
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so satisfactory and unusual, that it was Dame 
Bunsby’s emphatic remark, that she verily 
thought they must have flown. 

Her mistress received Thomasine with a kind 
and hearty welcome, and ratified, by her every- 
day approval, her husband’s choice of the 
Cornish maid. When she was first told that 
her name was Bonaventure, and her husband 
explained that it signified good-luck, she said, 
“ Well, sweetheart, when I was a girl they used 
to say that the name was a foresign of the life, 
and God grant that thine may turn out to be.” 

Time passed on, and in a year or two the wild 
Cornish fos had grown into a frame of thorough 
symmetry, firmness, and health. Her strong 
thews, of country origin, rendered her capable 
of long and active labour, and she had acquired 
with gradual ease the habits and appliances of 
city life. She was very soon the favoured and 
the favourite manager of the household. Her 
mistress, born and reared in a town, had been 
long a frail and delicate womam ; and life 
in London in those days, as now, was fraught 
with the manifold perils of pestilent disease. 
To one of those ancient scourges of the popu- 
lation, the sweating sickness, Dame Bunsby 
succumbed. Her death drew nigh, and, wit 
the tonching simplicity of the times, she told her 
true and tender husband, with smiling tears, 
that she thought he could not do better than, if 
they so agreed, to put Thomasine in her place 
— she was gone. “Tell her it was my last 
wish.” 

This gentle desire so uttered, her strong and 
grateful feelings towards the master who had 
taken her, as she expressed it in her rural 
speech, lean from the moor, and fed her, so that 
her very bones belonged to him, her happy 
home, and the power she would acquire to 
make the latter days in the cottage at Wike St. 
Marie prosperous and calm, all these impulses 
flocked into Thomasine’s heart, and controlled 
for the time even the remembrance of Cousin 
John. That poor young man, when the tidings 
came that she was about to become her master’s 
wedded wife, suddenly disappeared, and for 
awhile the place of his retreat was- unknown ; 
but it afterwards transpired that he had crossed 
the moor to.a “house of religious men” called 
the White Monks of St. Cleer, and pleaded for 
reception there as a needy novice of the gate. 
His earnest entreaties had prevailed; and six 
montlis after his first love, and his last, had put 
on her silks as a city dame, and began her rule 
as the mistress of a goodly house in London, 
her cousin had taken the vows of his novitiate, 
and received the first tonsure of St. John. 

Her married life did not, however, long en- 
dure. Three years after the masier became the 
husband he “took the plague-sore,” and died. 
They were childless, but he bequeathed “all his 
goods and chattel property, and his well-fur- 
nished mansion, to his dear wife, Thomasine 
Bonaventure, now Bunsby;” and the maid of 
the moor became one of the wealthy widows of 
London city. Among the MSS. which still 
survive, there is a letter which announces the 





event of her husband’s death and bequest, and 
then proceeds to notify her solemn donation, as 
a year’s-mind of Master Bunsby, of ten marks 
to the Reeve of Wike St. Marie, “‘to the intent 
that he shall cause skeelful masons to build a 
bridge at the Ford of Green-a-Moor; yea, and 
with stout stonework well laid; and see!” 
she wrote, “that they do no harm to that tree 
which standeth fast by the brook, neither dis- 
poyle they the rushes and plants that grow 
thereby; for there did I passe many goodly 
hours when I was a segs ened, and there 
did I first see the kind face of a fathful frend.” 
But in another missive to her mother, about the 
same date, there is a touch of tenderness which 
shows that her woman’s nature survived all 
changes, and was strong within her still. She 
writes: “I know that Cousin John is engaged 
to the monks of St. Cleer. Hath he been 
shorn, as they do call it, for the second time ? 
Inquire, I beseech, if he seeketh to dispart 
from that cell? And will red gold help him 
away? I am prospered in pouch and coffer, 
and he need not shame to be indebted unto me, 
that owe so much to him.” But this frank and 
kindly effort—* the late remorse of love”—did 
not avail. John had broken the last link that 
bound him to the world, and was lost to love 
and her. Reckless thenceforward therefore, if 
not fancy-free, and it may be somewhat schooled 
by the habits and associations of city life, she 
did not wear the widow’s wimple long. After 
an interval of years, we find her the honoured 
wife “of that worshipful merchant adventurer, 
Master John Gall, of St. Lawrence, Milk-street.” 
Gall was very rieh, and he appears to have 
emptied his money-bags into his wife’s lap, as 
the gossip of the city ran, for it is on record 
that soon after her second marriage she mavi- 
fested her prosperity, like a true-hearted Cor- 
nish woman, by ample “gifts” and largesse 
to the borough of St. Marie, “my native 
place.” Twenty acres of woodland copse in 
the neighbourhood were bought and con- 
veyed, by that kind and gracious lady, Dame 
Thomasine Gall, to feoffees and trust -men 
for the perpetual use of the poor of the 
paroche “for fewel to be hewn in parcels once 
a year, and justly and equally divided for ever- 
more on the vigil of St. Thomas the Twin.” To 
her mother she sends by “a waggon which has 
gone on an enterprise into Cornwall, for woollen 
merchandise, a chest with array of clothing for 
fair weather and foul, head-gear and body rai- 
ment to boot, all the choice and costly gifts to 
my loving parents of my goodman Gall, and in 
remembrance, as he chargeth me to say, that ye 
have reared for him a kindly and loving wife.” 
But the graphic and touching passage in this 
letter is the message which succeeds: ‘Lo! 
I do send you also herewithal in the coffer a 
litel boke: it is for a gift to my Cousin John. 
Tell him it is not written as the whilom usage 
was and he was wont to teach me my Christ 
Cross Rhime; but it is what they do call em- 
—— with a strange device of an iron engin 
rought from forrin parts. Bid him not despise 
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it, for although it is so small that it will lie on 
the palm of your hand, yet it did cost me full 
five marks in exchange.” But her marriage life 
was doomed to bring her only brief and tran- 
sitory intervals of wedded happiness. Five 
years after the date of her letter above quoted, 
she was again alone in the house. Master Gall 
died, but not until he had endowed his “tender 
wife with all and singular his monies and plate, 
bills, bonds, and ventures now at sea, &c.,” with a 
long inventory of the “ precious things beneath 
the moon,” too long to rehearse, but each and 
all to the sole use, enjoyment, and behoof of 
Dame Thomasine, whose maiden name of Bona- 
venture was literally interpreted and fulfilled in 
every successive change of station. 

We greet her then once more as a rich 
and buxom widow of city fame. Her wealth, 
added to her comeliness, for she was still in 
the prime of life, brought many “a potent, 
grave, and reverend seignor” to her feet, and 
to sue for her hand. Nor did she long linger 
in her choice. The favoured suitor now was 
Sir John Perceval, goldsmith and usurer, that 
is to say, banker, in the phrase of that day; very 
wealthy, of high repute, alderman of his ward, 
and im such a position of civie advancement 
that he would have been described, in modern 
language, as next the chair. He wooed and 
won the “Golden Widow,” for so, because of 
her double inheritance of the wealth of two 
rich husbands, she was merrily named. Their 
wedding was a kind of public festival, and the 
bride, in acknowledgment of her own large pos- 
sessions, was invested with a stately dower at 
the church door. One year after their marriage 
her husband, Sir John, was elected to that 
honourable office which is still supposed by 
foreign nations to be only second in rank to that 
of the monarch on the throne, Lord Mayor of 
the City of London. 

Thus, by a strange succession of singular 
events, the barefooted shepherdess of a Cornish 
moorland became the Lady Mayoress of metrc- 

olitan fame; and the legend of Thomasine 
naventure, for it was now well known, was 
the popular theme of royal and noble interest 
among the lords and ladies of the court. She 
demeaned herself bravely and decorously in her 
ascent among the great and lofty ones of the land. 
Like all noble natures, her spirit rose with her 
personal elevation, and took equal place with her 
compeers of each superior rank. Nor did her 
true and simple woman’s nature undergo any 
depreciation or change. It breathes and survives 
in every sentence of her family letters, trauscripts 
of which have been perpetuated and preserved to 
our own times. One page of her personal his- 
tory is illustrative of a scene of life and manners 
when Henry the Seventh was king. 

* Sweet mother,” she wrote, “thy daughter 
hath seen the face of the king. We were 
bidden to a banket at the royal palace; and Sir 
John and I dared not choose but go. There 
was such a blaze of lords and ladies in silks 
and samite, and jewels and gold, that it was 
like the city of New Jerusalem in the Scrip- 





tures; and I, thy maid Thomasine, was ar- 
rayed so fine, that they brought up the saying 
that I was dressed like an altar. When we 
were led into the chamber of dais, where his 
highness stood, the king did kiss me on the 
cheek, as the manner is, and he seemed 
gentle and kind. But then did he tur tom 
good lord and husband, and say, with a look 
stark and stern enow, ‘ Ha, Sir John! see to it 
that thy fair dame be liege and true, for she 
comes of the burly Cornish kind, and they be 
ever rebels in blood and bone. Even now they 
be one and all for that knave Warbeck, who is 
among them in the West.’ You will gesse, dear 
mother, how my heart did beat. But withal 
the king did drink to me at the banket, and did 
merrily call ‘ Health to our Lady Mayoress, Dame 
Thomasine Perceval, which now feedeth her flock 
in the rich pastures of our city of London.’ 
And thereat they did laugh, and fleer, and shout, 
and there was flashing of tankards and jingling 
of cups all down the hall.” With increase of 
wealth came also many a renewed token of 
affectionate regard and sterling bounty to her 
old and well-beloved dwelling-place of Wike 
St. Marie. As her wedding-gift of remem- 
brance slie directed that “a firm and stedfast 
road should be laid down with stones,” at her 
sole cost, along the midst of Green-a-Moor, and 
fit for man and beast to travel on, with their 
lawful occasions, from Lanstaphadon to the 
sea. At another time, and for a New Year’s 
gift, she gave the sum of forty marks towards 
the building of a tower for St. Stephen’s church, 
above the causeway of Dunheved ; and it was her 
desire that they should carry their pinnacles so 
tall that “they might be seen from Swannacote 
Cross, by the moor, to the intent that they who 
do behold it fromthe Burgage-mound may re- 
member the poor maid which is now a wedded 
dame of London citie.” 

During her three marriages she had no chil- 
dren, and it was her singular lot to survive 
her third husband, Sir John; it was in lo 
widowhood after him that she lived and died. 
Her will, bearing date the vigil of the Feast 
of Christmas, .a.D. 1510, is a singular docu- 
ment, for therein the memory and the im- 

ulses of her early life are recalled and .con- 
ensed. She bequeaths large sums of mone 
to be laid out and invested in land for the wel- 
fare of the village borough, whereto, amid all the 
e vicissitudes of her existence, her heart 
had always clung with fond and lingering regret. 
She directs that a chantry with cloisters was to 
be built near the church of Wike St. Marie, at 
the discretion, and under the control of her 
executor and cousin, John Dineham, the un- 
forgotten priest. She endows it with thirt 
marks by the year, and provides that there shall 
be established therein “a schole for young chil- 
dren, born in the paroche of Wike St. Marie ; 
and such to be always preferred as are friendless 
and poor.” They are to be “taught to read with 
their fescue from a boke of horn, and also to 
write, and both as the manner was in that 
country when I was young.” ‘The well-remem- 
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bered days of her girlhood appear to tinge 
every line of her last will. Her very codicil is 
softened with a touch of her first and fondest 
love. In it she gives to the priest of the 
church, where she well knew that her Cousin 
Jobn would serve and ~, the silver chalice 
gilt, which good Master Maskelyne the gold- 
mith had devised for her behoof, with a leetle 
blue flower which they do call a forget-me-not 
wrought in Turkess at the bottom of the bowl, 
to the intent that whensoever it is used the minis- 
ter may remember her who was once a simple 
shepherd-maid by the wayside of Wike St. Marie, 
ve who was so wonderfully brought, by many 
great changes, to be the Mayoress of London 
citie before she died.” 





MUSIC ABOUT MUSIC. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tuose which may be called the pay Sar 
tributions to the ory of music about Music 
are various, numerous, and full of interest. 
Only a few of the principal ones can be touched 
within our limits. 

Among these, Spolr’s symphony “The Con- 
secration” (long incorrectly known in England 
as “The Power”) “of Sound,” assumes a com- 
manding place. It is, in many respects, the 
best and most original instrumental composition 
by that very peculiar master ; most mannered of 
the Germans, in the cloying monotony of his 
style; a man who, apparently, was tormented 
with the hallucination that the fantastic was his 
element, yet who had probably less fantasy (to 
use the word in its restricted sense) than any 
writer who ever covered paper so profusely as 
he did. His “ Walpurgis scene” in ‘‘ Faust ” 
was written years -before “ Der Freischutz” 
was thought of. He had taken in hand the legend 
which prompted Weber’s most popular opera 
ere Carl Maria had set to work on “ Zamiel” 
and the “ Wolf’s Glen;” and, later, with a 
modesty which did not always mark his artistic 
proceedings, retired from the field in favour of a 

ounger rival. He was attracted by the ghastly 
egend of “ Pietro von Abano.” He was pre- 
cursor of the present school of modern German 
rhapsodists, with their muddled cant in music 
about “inner despair,” “aspirations after the 
unintelligible,” and what not, by trying to 
describe with his orchestra the struggles of a 
human soul. And yet all the above music 
is the weakest of the weak in point of 
fancy. A strange hankering for one so 
self-engrossed, so little sympathetic with 
the labours of others, so capricious in his 
likings and dislikings, yet, withal, in some points 
so stationary, as we knew Spohr to have been, 
before these humours were tabulated by himself, 
in his staid, amusing, and characteristic autobio- 
graphy. There is, however, some explanation 
and justification of this hankering in his “ Conse- 
cration of Sound ” symphony. It is not without 
quaint, elegant, and stirring inventions. The brief 
opening prelude, “ laid-out” to represent Silence 





no doubt ; but the wakening of the music of 
Nature—expressed in the whispering of the 
winds, as they sway the cedars, in the murmur- 
ing of brooks, as they hurry down to swell the 
great river, bearing its tribute to the sea, the 
multitudinous song of “ the sweet birds” in the 
boughs “ above replying” (as Cowley hath it), are 
adroitly and effectively combined in the opening 
movement, which, as a work of art, has never 
been exceeded, not even by Beethoven, in the 
delicious descriptive axdante of his “ Pastoral 
Symphony.” More ingenious, yet little less 
pone my is the combination of cradle, sere- 
nade, and dance tunes wrought up into the 
second movement. The third one, the March, 
is grandly pompous in theme, a replica (as 
painters say) of the striking opening of Spohr’s 
“ Berggeist ” overture, though made tedious by 
the episodes in the middle portion. Towards its 
close the Symphony flags, the work being on a 
scale of length which Spohr was unable to sus- 
tain. But, allowing for this drawback, it is 
still one of the most remarkable productions of 
the century, and among the most noticeable of 
the tributes ever paid by musician to the power 
of sound. 

Then there are lyric dramas of later date than 
the musical one founded on the myth of Orpheus 
—which are not to be forgotten in the story of 
music about Music. The historical anecdote— 
as “washing and wearing” a one as the legend 
of the Three Blue Balls, the pawnbrokers’ in- 
signia, commemorated by Charles Lamb, as a 
stock piece of established paragraph-stuff to be 
used when newspaper columns grew meagre— 
showing how Stradella, the singer, by his voice, 
subjugated and disarmed assassins hired to de- 
stroy him by a rival, has tempted more than 
one opera-writer. Thirty years ago it was taken 
in hand for Paris, by that elegant composer 
Louis Niedermeyer ; but his success in hand- 
ling it was not what had been anticipated by 
his patrons. These belonged to “the upper 
ten thousand,” and the time was a brilliant 
one. Such amateurs were then living in Paris 
as the Prince de la Moskowa, who showed solid 
knowledge as a composer, and the Prince Bel- 
giojoso, possessor of the most magnificent tenor 
voice in my recollection, managed by him like 
an artist; and these and their circle befriended 
and encouraged the gentle and gracious Swiss 
composer, and prophesied a brilliant issue for 
his “Stradella.” But those were the golden 
days of the grand opera, and its stage then 
was preoccupied by such more muscular works 
as “ La Juive,” on the most forcible of opera 
stories, and “Les Huguenots,” and Taglioni and 
the Elssler sisters were dancing there to Adam’s 
delicious ballet music, and the bloom had not 
been worn off “ Robert,” and “La Muette,” and 
‘Guillaume Tell,” and the ball-scene in “ Gus- 
tave.” With all the aristocratic patronage ac- 
corded him, Niedermeyer had neither the 
sag nor the will to go up and down what 

ave been quaintly called “the back stairs of 
conciliation.” While Meyerbeer was feastin 


ere Sound was born, is problematical enough, ; his critics (there were such things, it was said, 
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as rouleaux not seldom to be found on their 
plates) and hunting for praise and notoriety 
with a nervous anxiety painful to recollect, 
Niedermeyer, more slenderly gifted with the 
means to seize the ear and to propitiate the 
censor, was contented to let his music take its 
chance. The opera was not strong enough to 
sustain itself against such showy and indefa- 
tigable rivalry. Yet “ Stradella” contained some 
delicious numbers. The romance “ Venise est 
encore au bal,” sung by the superb [talian 
voice just mentioned, is as freshly present to 
memory as if I had heard it three days, not 
thirty years, ago. 

Not so the music of another “ Stradella,” 
which has had a different fate on the Continent 
—M. von Flotow’s paltry opera. For some 
score of years or more has it been the delight 
of German theatres. Poorer, more frivolous 
(and German frivolity is apt to be heavily in- 
sipid), stage music can hardly be. It is true 
that there are two publics, eminently distinct, in 
Germany; but when an Englishman is there 
sarcastically assured (as is frequently his good 
fortune) that no real taste for the art exists in 
our country, he may justifiably appeal to the 
circulation of a oak so musically worthless as 
“ Stradella,” and mildly declare that neither in 
England nor in France has its Teutonic reputa- 
tion been borne out. 

A far more sterling German opera, on a 
musical subject, has within the last year seen the 
light, and Soon greeted with favour. This is 
Herr Abert’s “ Astorga.” The romance of this 
composer’s adventurous life (to be re-told when 
the Romances of the Musicians come to be 
written) has been heavily tithed and treated by 
the arranger of the book, Herr E. Pasque. 
Then, too, Herr Abert, though he is an accom- 

lished musician (as his “ Columbus” symphony 
“ proved to English ears), cannot be credited 
with that lightness of hand and play of fanc 
which transport a public; neither with suc 
freshness of melody as, in Weber’s case, fasci- 
nated the world into forgetfulness of his defec- 
tive training. “ Astorga” is an honestly made, 
steady-going opera, not without a fair display 
of powers of combination—not without eleva- 
tion of style at certain moments—not without 
picturesque colour—and its acceptance in Ger- 
many is a sign of the musical sense and sanit 
which, for a while it might have been imagined, 
had departed from the country under the reign 
of Decay, began by Schumann, and continued 
+ the usurpation of Delirium, under Herr 

agner’s sceptre. 

When operas on musical subjects are the 
subject, the charming “ L’Ambassadrice” of 
that wonderful veteran, M. Auber, rises to 
recollection in all its brightness and grace. 
The story, it has been pos owes its origin to 
the early retirement from the stage of one of the 
completest artists ever heard or seen on the 
stage, Henrietta Sontag—the beautiful woman 
who, to the uttermost delicacy and charm, united 
a knowledge which nothing could distance, a 
will which no difficulties could conquer. There 





are few things in the annals of any art com- 
parable to the history of Countess Rossi’s career, 
on her return to the theatre after rope | years 
of retreat into the dulness of court and diplo- 
matic life. That she produced herself in up- 
wards of a score of operas which had no exist- 
ence in her maiden days, in spite of the in- 
creased and coarsened strength of modern 
orchestras—that she could even “hold her 
own” as succeeding a star no less brilliant than 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind—are as much facts 
of history as the languid grace of her court 
manner contrasted with her eager constancy to 
every interest that concerned her special art. 
Of all these things, however, Scribe could have no 
prescience when he wrote the excellent genteel 
comedy which M. Auber set, in the very prime 
of his piquant and characteristic talent, for the 
lady nearest in accomplishment and peculiar 

ualities of voice to Madame Sontag—Madame 

inti Damoreau—to sing. There is nothing 
droller in music than the part of the singer’s 
mother, the greedy Madame Barnek (how capi- 
tally acted by Madame Boulanger!), than the 
lesson-scene, where the prima donna submits to 
the music-lesson of the great lady, her future 
sister-in-law, rather than betray her identity, 
and, after singing false for a while, unable to 
hold out longer, bursts out into the triumphant 
exercise of her powers. There is nothing more 
deliciously French and coquettish than the song, 
* Que ces murs coquets.” The opera is, of its 
kind, as complete a masterpiece as are “ Fra 
Diavolo” and “ Le Domino Noir,” and the bril- 
liant Exhibition overture written by M. Auber 
for London. 

While naming the patriarch of French com- 
posers as having written operas on musical sub- 
jects, his “ La Siréne” must not be forgotten— 
calculated to display the voice of a skilled vocalist 
little gifted with beauty, Mademoiselle Lavoye. 
She was not allowed to present herself on the 
scene during the whole first act, till the siren 
charm of her refined method and execution (her- 
self invisible) had secured for her a warm wel- 
come. The introduction to “La Siréne,” sub- 
sequently employed as a setting to the words, 
. } Nymphe trop craintive,” is as admirable as 
is a movement in some respects similar, the in- 
troduction to the overture of “ Der Freischutz.” 

Before the stage musical illustrations of 
music are turned away from, a word must be 
said commemorating Mr. John Barnett’s “ Fari- 
nelli.” The drama was simply ridiculous, and, 
what was then the rule of English operas, ill 
acted, and the ridiculous drama and the defective 
acting dragged down the music, which merited 
a better fate than it met. 

It would be easy to fill a ream with talk of 
the songs about music and singing which have 
delighted the world for the past century and a 
half. Long ere that period set in, however, it 
might hoben thought that the theme had been 
exhausted by the poet who could wield Jove’s 
thunderbolts, and yet, when it so pleased him, 
discourse like “ Philomel with melody,”— in his 

‘Orpheus” song. The amount of suggestion, 
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which real words contain for real musicians, has 
never been more clearly exemplified than by 
Shakespeare’s nee lyric. Among the 
many settings of it which could be named, few 
or none are positively bad; for the most part, 
they are the best efforts of their writers. It is 
the best number in William Linley’s weak yet 
well-intentioned collection of Shakespeare songs. 
It is the best of Bishop’s four duets devoted 
to Shakespeare’s verse, the other three being, 
“ As it fell upon a day,” “ Ona day,” and “ Say 
though you strive to steal yourself away.” 
Mention has already been made here (when 
Shakespeare music was under treatment) of the 
grace and felicity with which it was mated with 
sound by Miss Gabriel. But the last and the 
best treatment of it is that by Mr. A. 8. Sulli- 
van—a song to be placed beside, and with, the 
best songs of Schubert, and Mendelssohn, and 
Lindblad, and Gounod, and Gordigiani, which 
have won a European reputation. There is 
nothing of its kind (to speak advisedly) better 
in the library of singers’ music. 

What ‘a bet of strange songs about singing 
comes back—like a masquerade procession-tune 
—as we think of this branch of the subject! 
Our great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers, 
in the days of Vauxhall, and Ranelagh, and 
Mrs. Cornely’s Rooms, sometimes enjoyed a 
very odd minstrelsy. Does anybody, save the 
writer, recollect the precious ditty which begins 
as follows P— 

In a jessamine bower, 
While the bean was in flower, 
And zephyrs waved odours around, 
Lovely Sylyia was set, 
With her song and spinnet, 

To enchant the whole grove with the sound! 
—and in “ Biekham’s Musical Entertainer” 
(becoming a scarce book, because of the luxu- 
rious manner in which the music was engraved, 
every song garnished by a careful copper-plate 
frontispiece, after the designs of men no less 
than Watteau, Boucher, Lancret, and others of 
“the Genteel Painters”) Lovely Sylvia and her 
spinnet were pictured as deseribed by the 
rhymster ; birds hovering above her head, and 
perfectly bare arms, and herself attitudinising 
inastate of inane ecstacy most delightful to see. 

As we approach our own time, we shall find 
something far better than “ Lovely Sylvia” in 
the library of songs about singers. One of the 
most remarkable of those to be named is the 
adaptation by Moore of the rollicking Irish 
melody, “ Loony Mactwolter,” to the praise of 
song. The ease and grace with which a stiff 
tune can be made flexible—the elegance and 
freedom of versification in by no means an easy 
rhythm—were never more consummately dis- 

layed by this accomplished lyrist than here. 
The words are as fluent as the smoothest piece 
of Italian namby-pamby. Yet every word aids 
the meaning. 
Sing, sing: Music was given 
To brighten the gay, and to kindle the loving; 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
By Harmony’s laws are alone kept moving. 





Such a lyric as this, with a syllable to every 
note, may be appealed to when we are assured, as 
not unfrequently happens, by the pert and 
pedantic, whom the gods hon not made 
eaten that our mother tongue is uumanageable 

or music. A greater fallacy was never pro- 
pounded. Then, a word is due to Byron’s 
“ Beauty’s Daughters,” set by “ single-song’” 
Knapton of York—one of the best examples of 
a rondo that could be cited: and noticeable as 
the solitary specimen from its writer’s hand 
which is eurrent. 

No one wrote with more passionate and vo- 
luptuous eloquence of Music than Shelley. 
There are no songs which have been oftener set 
than his, and yet there is not one which holds its 
ground as a piece of music. The poet’s wealth 
of imagery and involved phraseology distance all 
exercise and assistance of the sister art, whose 
function it is to clothe and complete. Shelley’s 
songs are set by the luxurious music of their own 
verbaleuphony. But enough of a subject the 
exhaustion of which is, as has been said, simply 
impossible. The above paragraphs will suggest 
to every one caring for the matter a myriad of 
specimens in which Music (Poetry aiding) has 
= herself forth to illustrate the glory, the 

eauty, and the charm of Music. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
RESURRECTION MEN. BURKE AND HARE. 
For several days in the summer of 1829, a 
certain committee-room of the House of Com- 
mons, as well as all the passages leading to it, 
were thronged by some of the strangest and 
vilest beings that have perhaps ever visited 
such respectable places. Sallow, cadaverous, 
— men, dressed in greasy moleskin or rusty 
lack, and wearing wisps of dirty white hand- 
kerchiefs round their wizen necks. They had 
the air of wicked sextons, or thievish grave- 
diggers ; there was a suspicion of degraded 
clergymen about them, mingled with a dash of 
Whitechapel costermonger. Their ghoulish faces 
were rendered horrible by smirks ot self-satisfied 
cunning, and their eyes squinted with sidelong 
suspicion, fear, and distrust. 
hese were resurrection-men, vampires who 
earned their bread in a horrible way by digging 
up newly-interred bodies in the churchyards of 
London and its suburbs, and selling them for dis- 
section. They had been raked together from their 
favourite house of call, The Fortune of War in 
Smithfield. There were terrible rumours that 
when “subjects” ran short, they had a way 
of making dead bodies. The most eminent of 
them was Izzy, a Jew, who bought bodies 
of sextons, and sold dead people’s teeth to 
dentists. He was at last transported for a kigh- 
way robbery. The evidence of these ghouls will 
best explain their habits. One of them deposed 
that, in one year alone, he had sold one hun- 
dred bodies. The most he had ever obtained had 
been twenty-three in four nights. There were, 
he said, about fifty resurrection-men in London ; 
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but they were for the most part petty thieves, who 
only called themselves resurrection-men in order 
to account to the police for being about at sus- 
icious hours. “ Lifters ” usually went about in 
ight carts, and the difficulty was to baffle the 
armed watchmen placed in every London burial- 
ground, and who fired on persons discovered 
searching for bodies. They were frequently 
shot at, and the trade became dangerous. 
The rich were buried too deep; their favourite 
e was workhouse subjects, who were some- 
times laid three or four together. It was a good 
living if a man “kept sober and acted with judg- 
ment.” It was sometimes their “dodge” to 
pass off as relatives of the dead and to claim 
workhouse bodies. 

At this same time, Edinburgh, too, had its 
resurrection - men — wretches perfectly well 
known to the police and their neighbours as 
engaged in the dreadful traffic, but by no 
means shunned by the refuse of the Old Town 
if they were sociable, and reasonably liberal 
with whisky. On Friday, the 31st of October, 
1828, two of these men were to be seen epi 
about the West Port, especially round the snuff, 
whisky, and chandlers’ shops of that mise- 
rable neighbourhood. One was William Burke, 
a short, thickset Irish cobbler, with a round 
smirking face, high cheek-bones, and small, pert, 
hard features. His deep-set grey eyes not 
a savage expression, but there was a specious 
cunning cruelty about them. His hair and 
small whiskers were sandy, his complexion 
sanguineous. The detestable fawning-looking 
fellow was buttoned up in a shabby blue frock- 
coat, which almost hid a dirty striped cotton 
waistcoat. A black tangled neckcloth graced 
his grimy limp collar and bull neck. 

This ruffian’s companion was William Hare, a 
fish-hawker, and, like Burke, an Irishman; a 
squalid skeleton of a man, with leering watery 
almost idiotic eyes, a thin aquiline nose, the 
forehead of an ape, but the bony resolute chin 
of a man who would commit a murder for half a 
mutchkin of whisky. 

Burke’s house was one of those towering dens 
that the scanty space within ramparts in old 
times led men to build ; vast burrows for thieves, 
ruffians, and beggars, such as many of those with 
which the Old Town still swarms. It had five 
stories—five layers of vice, sin, and wretched- 
ness ; a few sovereigns would have bought the 
furniture of the whole five families. This nest of 
misery looked out on a piece of waste ground, 

to which a door on Burke’s stair led. 
|  Hare’s house was of another order of wretched- 
| ness in Tanner’s Close, opening off the West 
| Port, a little beyond Burke’s. It was a one- 
storied house, with three rooms, and well known 
as a beggars’ sleeping-place. Its dreary back 
windows looked out on the same waste ground 
as Burke’s. About six o’clock on the 31st of 
October, the day on which these two rascals are 
seen together, Burke was taking a dram (no 
unfrequent habit of his) at the shop of a Mr. 
Rymer, close by his house. A little old Irish 
beggar-woman from Glasgow—a poor wander- 
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ing body in an old dark printed gown and red 
striped short jacket—entered the shop toask for 
alms, and Burke commenced a conversation with 
her. In his smooth way he asked her name, and 
what part of Ireland she came from? He is 
astonished and delighted to hear that her name 
is Docherty, and that she comes from Innis- 
howen, his own part of Ireland. Eventually he 
asks her home to breakfast (etiquette is not much 
cultivated in the West Port), they go home 
together, and she has some porridge and milk 
with him and Mrs. M‘Dougall, the woman who 
lives with him. Later in the day the old beggar- 
woman comes to Mrs. Connoway, a woman 
living in Burke’s passage, and under the same 


‘| roof; she is then half drunk, and sits talking 


about Ireland and the army, for Connoway has 
been a soldier. Mr. and Mrs. Hare drop in. 
Even that savage skeleton, Hare, looks social 
this Halloween, and it’s soon “Hoo are ye?” 
and “ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye?” and there are songs, 
dancing with bare feet on the brick floor, and 
much passing to and fro of whisky-botiles. The 
little “ broad-set” old beggar-woman, to whom 
Burke has been so charitable and kind, is the 
loudest, and merriest of them all. Hare and 
Burke are left late at night dancing, and the 
7 is singing to them. 

Connoways are disturbed after midnight 
by a scuffling noise. Burke and Hare, drunken 
and furious, are fighting and screeching; but 
this is no uncommon occurrence ; for Burke is 
a man who, without doing much cobbling, gets 
a great deal of money for drink in some myste- 
rious way, which is no concern to anybody in the 
West Port. One or two neighbours on the same 
stair, however, a little curious at the goings on, 
looking through the keyhole, see Mrs. Burke 
holding a bottle to the beggar-woman’s mouth, 
and swearing at her for not drinking, as she pours 
the pure whisky into her mouth. The woman 
eries murder. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake,” screams 
one of them, named Allston, “go for the police ; 
there is murder here ;” and then strikes the outer 
door of Burke’s house. There are then three 
cries, as though some one were being strangled 
in fighting. Allston goes out at the mouth of 
the passage to the West Port and calls for the 
police, but none coming, and the sound ceasing 
as if the men had got reconciled, Allston turns 
and goes to bed. 

Early next morning there is quite a party at 
Burke’s—Mr. Law, a lad named Broggan, and 
Mrs. Connoway. The room is a dismal den, 
There is a trestle-bed without posts or curtains, 
a great tumbled heap of dirty worn-out boots 
and shoes in one corner, a huge litter of filthy 
straw down by the bed—the shake-down on 
which Gray, his wife, or any chance friend sleep 
—a pot of potatoes on the fire, here and there a 
broken-down chair. Burke is sitting near the 
bed in high spirits, a whisky-bottle and a dram- 
glass in his hands. He tosses the whisky up to 
the ceiling and back, over the bed. Mrs. Con- 
noway is surprised, and asks him “why he 
wastes the drink?” Burke laughs recklessly, 
and says he wants it finished, to get more: a tipsy 
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and irrational answer. Mrs. Connoway looks 
round for the old beggar-woman, and asks Mrs. 
Burke, alias M‘Dougall, who is in bed, what is 
become of her? Mrs. Burke says : “ I kicked her 
out of the house because she got drunk.” 
Burke goes out, and requests Broggan, the 
carter, his wife’s nephew, to sit on a chair near 
the straw and wait there till he returns. He 
goes to Rymer’s, buys a large tea-chest, and 
carries it home. All this time Mrs. Burke, in bed 
in a heavy drunken sleep, hears and notices 
nothing. , Arcee not seeing the use of watch- 
ing and warding a heap of dirty straw, soon gets 
tired of his charge, and goes out. Mrs. Gray 
follows, looking for Burke ; 
the second time finds him ag = hg the West 
Port. On her return, Mrs. Burke starts up, 
still half mazed with drink, asks for her hus- 
band, and leaves the house. 

The moment she has gone, the Grays look at 
each other; the woman first goes straight to the 
straw at the head of the bed, and rummages it 
to see what it is that Burke has hid there 
that he was so anxious about. To her horror, 
she touches the naked arm of a dead body. It 
is the body of the old beggar-woman they had 
seen drinking and dancing the night before. 

Gray takes her up by her grey hair, and says : 
** She has been murdered.” He then packs up 
his things, and is taking them to a room near, 
when, as he goes up the stairs, he meets Mrs. 
Burke, and says to her grimly : 

“What is the meaning of that thing I saw in 
your room ? 

“What thing ?” 

“ IT suppose you know—the body !” 

Mrs. Burke replies: “Oh yes, she died in our 
drunken frolic last night—I could not help it.” 
But as he presses her closer, and calls it murder, 
she falls on her knees—thin bony Scotch- 
woman, with large sunken dark eyes—prays for 
mercy, offers him five of six shillings down, and 
hints at ten pounds a week that it would be worth 
to him. Mrs. Gray says she would not “ wish 
to be worth money got for dead people.” Gray 
says his conscience will not let him be silent. 
As they go to the police, and as Mrs. Burke is 
following them in an agony of stealthy suppli- 
cation, they meet Mrs. Hare, who, asking what 
they are quarrelling about, invites them into a 
public-house, just to take a dram and settle the 
matter. The two guilty women, finding silence 
hopeless, leave hurriedly. On the return of the 
Grays they call in the neighbours to see the mur- 
dered woman, but the body has been removed. 
Gray instantly alarms the police ; a party is sent 
to the house, but they find neither the body 
nor the murderers. servant-girl, however, 
has seen Burke and his wife, and Hare and 
his wife, following a porter, named M‘Culloch, 
up the stairs. The porter had on his back a 
tea-chest stuffed with straw. As she passed, 
she laid her hand on it, and felt that its con- 
tents were soft. 

Just before this, Hare had been noticed by 
the neighbours lurking about the stairs for 
William Burke. Being universally disliked, he 


s out twice, and |, 





was ordered away, Mrs. Connoway telling him 
“he would frighten the lasses coming to 
Mrs. Law’s mangle.” They then called him 
an ill-bred fellow, and slammed their door in 
his face. This was what the rascal wanted. 
The passage cleared, the body was at once re- 
moved. 

Soon after the police leave the West Port 
house, still crowded by people, Burke and 
his wife are heard coming down the stairs and 
along the passage. They know well that the 
Grays have raised the alarm; but they are 
neither flurried nor hurried, and Mrs. Burke 
goes in, as usual, to Connoway’s, and gets a light. 

urke leans against the door-post and chats. 
Connoway says to him: “ We have been speak- 
ing about you, William.” “I hope you have 
not been speaking ill of me?” says Burke. 
Connoway replies : “ You are suspected of mur- 
dering the little old woman with whom we were 
all so happy last night, and the police are after 
~~ Burke rejoins, angrily: “I defy all 

cotland to prove anything against me. I have 
not been long about these doors, and this is 
the second time such a story has been raised 
upon me.” Mrs. Connoway remarks: “I have 
heard of your being a resurrection-man; but 
never heard of any murder being laid to your 
charge.” 

Another minute, and griping hands are 
on Burke’s wrists. He and fi. wife are 
prisoners. It is Gray who points them out on 
the stairs. Sergeant-Major Fisher asks where 
Burke’s lodgers are? Burke points to Gray, 
and says: “There is one. I turned him 
away for bad conduct.” The officer asks 
what became of the little woman who was 
there on Friday. Burke says: “She left at 
seven in the morning, and William Hare saw 
her go.” “Any one else?” says the officer. 
Burke answers, insolently: ‘“ Many saw her 
go.” All this time Mrs. Burke dances about, 
and, laughing dryly, says: “It was only a 
drunken spree. The neighbours want to do us 
anillturn.” The prisoners were then removed. 
On returning to the house, the police find a 
striped bedgown on the bed, and a great deal 
of bloody straw at the bed foot. 

There being as yet no tidings of the body, it 
is at last resolved to search the dissecting-rooms. 
Lieutenant Peterson and Sergeant-Major Fisher 
then go to Dr. Knox’s, at Surgeon’s Hall, to 
see a body, which Gray and his wife at once re- 
cognise as that of the woman Docherty. The 
clue is found. Early next morning the police 
seize Hare and his wife in bed, lodging them in 
separate cells. 

Soon after this, the discovery of the murder 
rapidly developed. The porter named M‘Culloch 
proved that Burke and Hare helped him double 
up a body, which was taken from under the 
bed, and cram it into a tea-chest. He pushed 
in some hair that hung out, saying, “It was 
bad to let it hang out,” roped the box, and 
carried it to Surgeon’s - square, followed by 
Burke and his wife, and Hare and his wife. 
They put the box in a cellar; then, at about 
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half-past six, went to Newington, where they 
were paid at a public-house, and he got five 
shillings. 

David Paterson, keeper of Dr. Knox’s Mu- 
seum, and who lived at No. 26, West Port, 
also deposed that about twelve o’clock on the 
Friday he went home, and found Burke waiting 
at his door. He went with him to his house, 
and found Hare and the two women there. 
Burke told him, in a low voice, he had procured 
something for the doctor, pointed to some 
straw near the bed, and added, “ It will be ready 
to-morrow morning.” Paterson sent his sister 
to him in the morning, and he came alone, and 
was told he must see Dr. Knox, and agree with 
him personally. Between twelve and two Burke 
and Hare came to Dr. Knox and told him they 
had a dead body which they would deliver that 
night, and Dr. Knox told Paterson to be in the 
way to receive it. About seven the two men 
and a porter brought in the tea-chest, and it was 
ow in a cellar. They then went to Newing- 
ton, and Dr. Knox sent them out five pounds. 
The rest, if Dr. Knox approved of the subject, 
was to be paid on the Monday. When the 
police opened the chest, they found the body of 
an old woman. It presented marks of strangu- 
lation and suffocation. 

Tae trial took place on the 24th of December, 
1828, before the Right Honourable the Lord 
Justice Clerk, and Lords Pitmilly, Meadowbank, 
and Mackenzie; Sir William Rae, the Lord 
Advocate, assisted by counsel, prosecuted. The 
counsel for Burke and his reputed wife gave 
their services to the wretches gratuitously. 
Hare having been received as king’s evidence, 
proved the murder. He said he had been ten 
years in Scotland, and had known Burke a year. 
On the Friday, Burke had come to him ina 
public-house, and told him he had got an old 
woman off the street, who would be a good shot 
for the doctors (that was the phrase of these 
men for a person they had fixed on to murder). 
Tn the evening he and Burke fought, and the 
old woman cried for the police, as she said 
Burke had treated her well, and she did not 
wish to see him ill used. Mrs. Burke dragged 
the old woman back. He then, as they were 
struggling, knocked down the old woman, and 
as she lay on her back drunk, crying out not to 
hurt Burke, Burke flung himself on her, his 
breast on her head. He then put one hand on 
her nose, and the other under her chin, and kept 
them there for ten minutes; she was then 
dead. He stripped the body, doubled it 
up, covered it with straw, and put her 
clothes under the bed. When Paterson came in, 
Burke wanted him to look at the body, but he 
refused. When he (Hare) awoke, about seven 
o’clock, he found himself in a chair, with his 
head on the bed, in which were the two women 
and Broggan (Mrs. Burke’s nephew); Burke 
was sitting by the fire. 

_ The prisoners’ defences were most criminat- 
ing. Burke declared that the old woman left 
his house at five o’clock on the Friday, to go 
and beg in the New Town; but a week after- 





wards he confessed that she returned, drank 
hard, and then lay down in the straw, where, 
finding her dead, he went and sold the body. 
He had previously sworn that the body found 
was one left in his house by a st r who 
had come to have his shoes mended. His wife 
had in the mean time declared that the old 
woman left the house for good about two o’clock 
on the Friday. 

The trial lasted twenty-four hours. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty against Burke, after 
nearly an hour’s consultation, but acquitted his 
wife. The Lord Chief Justice, in passing 
sentence, expressed a doubt as to whether 
Burke’s body should not be hung in chains, and 
trusted that his skeleton would be preserved in 
remembrance of his atrocious crimes. He then 
adjudged Burke to be hung in the Lawnmarket 
on the 28th of January. 

During the trial Burke maintained a tranquil 
self-possession. He conversed with his wife, 
and smiled at part of the evidence. He was 
anxious for dinner, and ate heartily when it 
came, While the ey were “enclosed,” Burke 

repared his wife for her probable fate, and told 
>. to see how he behaved when the sentence 
should be pronounced. When his wife was ac- 
quitted, he turned to her and said curtly, “ Nelly, 
you are out of the scrape.” Hare, after the 
trial, chuckled, capered, laughed, and chatted as 
if exulting in his own escape and his comrade’s 
doom. en in the witness-box, whenever he 
wished to avoid answering a criminating ques- 
tion, he gave a diabolical nod of the most repul- 
sive cunning. 

Mrs. Burke was a thin spare large-boned 
dissolute Scotchwoman, with large but good 
features, and full black eyes disfigured by a 
painful frown. Mrs. Hare, who carried a re- 
pulsive and neglected child in her arms, was 
coarse, short, stout, and red-faced. While in the 
Lock-up, Mrs. Burke stated that one night, while 
her husband and Hare were carousing in Hare’s 
shambles on the profits of a recent murder, she 
and Hare’s wife saw from a further room Hare 
toss his hand up, and heard him exult that he 
and Burke should never want money ; for, when 
they were at a loss for “a shot,” they could 
murder and sell their wives. There was then 
a long discussion, and Hare finally succeeded in 
persuading Burke to let his wife go first, whea 
the time came for it. 

Burke having obtained his priest’s permission, 
made a full confession ofhis crimes. He owned 
to sixteen murders between the spring and the 
October of 1828. He and Hare had been first 
set on to it by an old drunken pensioner named 
Donald, dying of dropsy in Hare’s house. After 
his coffin was closed, they decoyed the under- 
taker away with drink, took out the corpse, and 
filled the coffin with tanner’s bark. They took 
the body in a sack to Dr. Knox, who gave them 
seven pounds ten for it. The first person they 
murdered was a woman from Gilmerton, who 
came to lodge with Hare. After a revel, Hare 
closed her mouth and nose, and Burke lay ao 
her to keep down her arms and legs. They 
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then put the corpse in a chest, and met Dr. 
Knox’s porter by appointment at night at the 
back of the Castle, who took the box on to the 
class-rooms. The next victim was a miller named 
Joseph, who lay ill at Hare’s lodging-house, as 
it was supposed of a fever, which kept away 
other lodgers. Burke held a pillow down over 
his mouth, and then lay across the body till 
he was dead. The price of the old pensioner’s 
body had been a temptation which these monsters 
could not resist. On one occasion Burke met a 

oliceman ing a drunken woman to the 

rest Port watchhouse. Burke, who had a good 
character with the police, volunteered to see her 
home; he took her to Hare’s, and they mur- 
dered her like the others. 

One of the most revolting of Burke’s mur- 
ders was that of Daft Jamie, a poor half-witted, 
barefooted lad, with a withered hand, who used 
to sing and dance about the Old Town, and pick 
up what alms he could. Mrs. Hare decoyed 
him to her home, under pretence of taking him 
to his mother, of whom the lad was peculiarly 
fond. Burke was taking a dram at the time at 
Rymer’s shop, and Mrs. Hare came in for a 
pennyworth of butter, and stamped on his foot 
as a signal. Jamie would not take much 
whisky; but as he lay on the bed, Burke, 
eager, kept saying to Hare, “Shall I do it 
now ?” ° Hare replied, “ Bide awhile; he is too 
strong for PB ys et; you had better let him 
alone awhile”’ Burke at last, irrestrainable, 
threw himself upon the poor harmless lad, 
and they fell off the bed struggling. Roused 
to a sense of the imminent danger, Jamie 
leaped up, and by a dreadful effort threw 
off Burke, who then closed with him. Burke 
was for a moment almost overpowered. Shout- 
ing that he would run his knife into Hare 

ess he came and — him, Hare ran, 
tripped up Jamie, dragged him about with Burke 
lying on him, and held his hands and feet till he 
was dead. Hare felt his pockets, and took out a 
brass snuff-box and a copper snuff-spoon. It 
was after breakfast when Jamie was lured in. By 
twelve his body was in a clothes-chest of Hare’s, 
and on its way to Surgeon’s-square. Burke 
gave the clothes to his brother’s children, and 
they quarrelled about them. The dress of the 
other persons had been destroyed to prevent 
detection. 

Burke also murdered a poor girl of loose 
character named Mary Paterson, whom he met, 
with a friend of hers, named Janet Brown, just 
released from the Canongate watchhouse. He 
brought her home, gave her breakfast, plied her 
with whisky, and murdered her. Her lodging- 
house keeper’s servant came for her, and was 
told that Mary Paterson had gone off to Glas- 
gow with a packman. 

There were other murders still more terrible 
committed by these wretches. Hare one day in- 
vited home a poor Irishwoman from Glasgow, 
and her deaf and dumb grandson. They in- 
toxicated the poor woman, who was delighted 
with his kindness and generosity. When she 
became torpid, they suffocated her with the bed- 





tick and bed-clothes. The next morning, Burke 
killed the boy. The piteous look the dying boy 
gave him, Burke confessed, went to his heart ; he 
could never forget it. They crammed the two 
bodies into a herring-barrel. This they put in 
Hare’s fish-cart, and at dusk set out for 
Surgeon’s-square. The horse, a miserable half- 
starved beast, at the entrance to the Grass- 
market refusing to go a step further, a crowd 
assembled. Burke said he thought at that 
time that the old horse had risen up in judgment 
against them. While the crowd tugged at the 
horse, Burke and Hare hired a porter with a 
hurley, and put the barrel on it to carry to 
Surgeon’s-square. The wretched horse was, in 
ao. instantly taken to a tanyard and 
shot. 

While Burke and his wife were on a visit at 
Falkirk, during the festival of the anniversary 
of Bannockburn, Hare decoyed home a drunken 
woman, murdered her unaided, and sold her bod 
for eight pounds. When Burke returned, an 
asked if he had been doing any business, Hare 
replied in the negative; but Burke ascertained 
from Dr. Knox that he had brought a subject, and 
Hare then confessed the secret to his partner. 
They also murdered a married cousin of Burke’s 
wife : Hare taking the chief part in the horrible 
business, because he was not a relation. They 
put the body in a “fine trunk” Paterson sup- 
plied. Broggan, in whose house they were, dis- 
covered the murder, and they gave him three 
pounds, and sent him out of Edinburgh, to keep 
the secret. Another of their victims was a Mrs. 
Hostler, a washerwoman at Broggan’s. She had 
ninepence-halfpenny in her hand when they 
smothered her, and they could scarcely remove 
it after she was dead, it was clutched so hard. 
This poor woman had been heard the evening of 
her murder singing “ Home, sweet home,” with 
Burke. 

The only person Burke murdered by him- 
self was the daughter of Mrs. Holdane, whom 
they had previously disposed of. Burke also 
confessed that Hare’s wife had urged him to 
murder the woman with whom he lived, but 
he would not agree to it. They were distrustful 
of her because she was a Scotchwoman. The 
plan was that he was to go into the country 
after the murder, and write word to Hare that 
she had died there, so as to deceive the neigh- 
bours. Nine of the people had been murdered 
in Burke’s house (five of these in an inner room 
where he used to cobble shoes—it looked out 
only on the waste ground and the pigsty), four 
in Broggan’s room, two in Hare’s stable, and one 
in Burke’s brother’s house. They had marked 
out a great many for murder, but were dis- 
appointed of them in various ways. They were 
generally drunk when they committed these 
murders, and also while the money lasted. 
They very often did not know the dates of the 
murders, nor the names of their vietims. They 
had arranged a plan that Burke and another man 
were to goon a tour to Glasgow and Ireland, 
and to forward bodies to Hare for the surgeons. 
Their regular price was ten pounds in winter 
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and eight pounds in summer. Burke said 
they had got so daring, that he believed they 
might have gone on even to seize people in 
the streets. At first they removed bodies only 
in the dark; latterly they grew more bold and 
went in the daytime. When they were carrying 
the girl Paterson, some boys from the High 
School yard followed them, crying, “ They are 
carrying a corpse.” They nevertheless got her 
safe delivered. Hare could sleep well after a 
murder, but Burke kept a “ twopenny candle” 
all night by his bedside, and a bottle of whisky. 
If he awoke, he sometimes gulped half a bottle 
at a draught, and that made him sleep. When 
their money was spent, they pawned their clothes, 
and took them out again as soon as they got a 
subject. 

After the trial, when Burke was removed to 
the Lock-up house, he had scarcely been seated, 
when, looking round, he said to the officers : 

“This is an infernal cold place you have 
brought me till.” 

He then said Hare was the guiltier of the two, 
for he had murdered the first woman, and per- 
suaded him (Burke) to join him, and he should 
regret to his last hour that be did not share the 
same fate. He then prayed; and when some 
chapters of the Bible were read to him, remarked, 


“That passage touches keenly on my crimes.” | gion. 


When he was removed to Calton-hill Jail, he 
wished the turnkeys good-bse. “ Though I 
should never see you again,” he said, “ you will 
see me on the 28th at the head of Libberton’s 
Wynd. I have now only five weeks to live, 
and I will not weary greatly for that day.” He 
then grew composed, cheerful, and talkative. 
In his sleep he sometimes raved and ground his 
teeth, but on awakening, recovered his com- 
sure. 

It was discovered by the numerous biographers 
of Burke that he was a native of Tyrone, and 
had served seven years in the Donegal militia. 
When he came to Scotland, he turned canal 
labourer, then pedlar; he had tried his hand 
at weaving, baking, and cobbling. Burke was 
thought a lively ‘harmless man, fond of sing- 
ing, and kind to children, whom he used to en- 
courage to dance, by hiring a street-organ to 
play to them. He was once seen to shudder 
when some one told him of a child’s face having 
been lanced for a tumour. To account for his 
money, he pretended that he smuggled “ small 
still” whisky; while his wife used to boast of 
legacies and small annuities. Burke had been 
at one time a regular attendant during the 
“revivals” at the open-air prayer meetings in 
the Grassmarket, and had possessed a small 
library of religious books. 

The excitement in Edinburgh during this 
trial was unequalled in intensity. The mob 
shouted for the blood of Hare, the two women, 
and Burke’s other accomplices. Two guineas 
were offered the turnkeys for one peep at the 
murderer. Eager enthusiasts ne enormous 
sums for Burke’s shoemaking hammer; and 
Hare’s whisky-bottle brought a high price. 


The blood-soaked bed was cut up into relics, | 





and the chairs were hollowed into snuff-boxes. 
Mrs. Burke, venturing back into the West Port, 
was nearly torn to shreds, and was besieged 
in the watchhouse. Finally, she left the town 
and went to Glasgow. Mrs. Hare, alias Lucky 
Log, was pelted nearly to death with snowballs, 
mud, and stones; was nearly killed also at 
Glasgow ; and eventually escaped to Belfast, . 
quite indifferent to her husband’s fate. 

It was felt to be a blot on Edinburgh, and a 
stain on Scotland; for although the two men were 
Irish, the woman who had been deepest in it 
was a native of Maddiston, in the county of Stir- 
ling. The populace were savage, also, against the 

> Tike night of the trial, Dr. Knox’s 
and Dr. Munro’s class-room windows were 
broken, and, but for a stormy night, their houses 


might have heen destroyed. 

"Dates this agitation, Burke was composed 
and almost apatitietically calm. He regretted 
one or two of his murders, and showed 
one touch of humanity in his anxiety for his 
wife, to whom he sent some money and an 
old watch. He shut himself up daily with two 
Catholic priests, and expressed his belief in the 
efficacy of full repentance and perfect faith. He 
declared to the turnkeys that he was glad of his 
sentence, for it had brought him back to reli- 
i He was suffering much from a cancer, 
which was popularly su to have been 
caused by a death-bitefrom Daft Jamie, but which 
was really the result of fatigue and dissipation in 
former years. He was kept chained to the gad in 
the condemned cell, and was guarded day and 
night, to prevent his committing suicide. His 
great anxiety seemed to be to get from Dr. 
Knox the five pounds still unpaid for the beggar- 
woman’s body, and buy some clothes to appear 
in on the scaffold. “Since 1 am to appear be- 
fore the public,” he said, “I should ‘The to be 
respectable.” 

e betrayed no emotion till his “ dead clothes” 
were brought him to put on, on the morning 
of his execution. He slept soundly for five 
hours before this. He then grew impatient, and 
said: “ Ohthat.the hour were come which is to 
separate me from the world!” At half-past five the 
smith removed his chains. When they dropped 
off, he looked wp to the ceiling and said, “So 
may all earthly chains fall from me.” At half- 
past six, the priest prayed with him. At seven, 
Burke came with a firm step into the keeper’s 
room, and sat in an arm-chair by the fire, sigh- 
ing once or twice deeply, when a priest said to 
him: “ You must trust in the merey of God.” 
He exhibited no emotion at seeing the execu- 
tioner; merely said, “1 am not ready for you 
yet ;” and in a minute or two submitted silently 
to be pinioned. 

Invited to take a glass of wine, he bowed and 
drank “ Farewell to all present, and the rest of 
my friends;” then thanked the magistrates, 
bailie, and jailer, for their kindness. When 
the magistrates appeared in their robes, and 
with their rods of office, he rose instantly, and 
walked on, conversing calmly with the priest. 
As he passed up Libberton’s Wynd, in cross- 
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ing from the Lock-up house, he picked his way 
through the mud (it had rained) with the 
greatest care. 

The — before, the gibbet had been raised 
by torchlight. An immense crowd remained 
till two in the morning, cheering as every fresh 
beam was fixed. Hundreds slept in the adja- 
cent closes and on stairs, and at the windows of 
neighbouring houses in the Lawnmarket. Many 
well-dressed ladies were among the specta- 
tors, and half-a-crown for a single hasty look 
from a window was freely given. By seven 
o’clock the rain had almost ceased. en the 
raw cold day had begun, every avenue to’the 
High-street was thronged, and the area between 
the West Port and the Tron church was one 
close-wedged mass of heads. About forty thou- 
sand persons were waiting eagerly for St. Giles’s 
clock to strike eight. There were crowds on the 
Castle-hill and in Bank-street, and stragglers as 
far as the Advocate’s Library. The rough and 
ribald jests and street-cries changed to a de- 
moniacal roar of joy when Burke appeared 
ascending the stairs to the platform; then there 
rose yells, savage curses, and stormy cries of 
on oP Hang —— him!” “ Choke him, 

angie!” “ are, too!” 

An Edinburgh mob is always fierce, and now 
their deepest passions were thoroughly roused. 
Burke stood before them at last, a thickset, 
cadaverous man, with very light hair, an old 
black coat too large for him, a white neckcloth, 
and mouldy boots. He turned deadly pale, and 
shook when he heard the appalling shouts; but 
he still cast at the heaving mob one look of fierce 
and desperate defiance. He then knelt and 
prayed, with his back to the people, and told the 
priest that he died in the full assurance that he 
should be saved. When he arose, he took up the 
silk handkerchief on which he had knelt, and 
carefully put it into his pocket. He looked 
at the Sdlem, and took his place on the drop, 
giving a withering scowl at a man who pushed 

im a little on one side. He told the hangman 
how to untie his neckcloth. As he put on the 
white cap, the yells grew tremendous. ‘ Don’t 
waste rope on him,” they cried. “You'll see 
Daft Jamie in a moment.” But the murderer 
stood unflinching, and even manifested a repug- 
nance to the cap being drawn over his face. 
He then said the Belief, uttered a cry to 
God, and, jerking the signal handkerchief 
from him angrily, fell and died with hardly a 
struggle. , 

Not one said ‘‘ God forgive him,” or “ May he 
find mercy!” The whole dark mass below the 
scaffold shouted, clapred their hands, waved 
their hats, and roared applause, that was heard 
as far away as the roads of the suburbs. Many 
cried ferociously, “ Off with the cowl. Let’s see 





his face.” Every time the corpse moved, a shout 
rose again. The men on the scaffold threw 
shavings and chips from the coffin among the 
people, and the workmen scrambled for them 
and for the rope. There were a few shouts of 
“‘ Let’s have him to tear to pieces!” and there 
was a defeated attempt made to lead the mob 
to Surgeon’s-square, to pull down the class- 


room. 
On ang Burke’s body was exhibited by 
Dr. Munro, Mr. Liston, Mr. George Combe the 


phrenologist, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Joseph | 


the sculptor, and others. Phrenologists found 
Burke’s organ of Benevolence to be as large as 
that of Destructiveness. On the Friday, thirty 
thousand persons visited the Anatomical Theatre, 
to see the corpse. 

Hare had a narrow escape at Dumfries, where 
he was besieged in an inn by the furious popu- 
lace, who kept calling out, “Burke him!” 
“ Give us the murderer!” “ Hell’s ower gude 
for the like of you. The very deevils wadna let 
ye in, for fear of mischief!” The mob then 
pene him to the jail, and threatened to burn 

own the door with peat and tar-barrels. Eventu- 
ally, Hare escaped from one of the Cumber- 
land ports, and got safely to London. There, 
however, a terrible ve ce fell on this 
branded wretch. The scoundrel obtained work 
under a feigned name at a tanner’s. His ter- 
rible secret at last coming out, the men seized 
him and tossed him into a lime-pit, which 
burned out his eyes. According to a Lon- 
don paper, Hare died a few years ago, in 
Canada. 

There were no more Burking murders until 
1831, when two men, named Bishop and Wil- 
liams, drowned a poor Italian boy in Bethnal- 
green, and sold his body to the surgeons. The 
bill introduced in 1829 to supply the hospitals 
with the unclaimed bodies from the workhouses 
and elsewhere, closed this door to hell, we trust, 
for ever. 





Very shortly after the conclusion of “Brack SHEEP,” 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE, 


Will be commenced in these pages, and continued 
from week to week until completed. 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S READINGS. 

Mr. Cuartes Dickens will read at Dublin on the 15th 
18th, and 22nd; at Belfast on the 20th; at St. James's Hall, 
London, on the 26th; at Cambridge on the 27th; and at 
Norwich on the 29th of March. 
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